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LITBRATUBER. 


CHARLES SWAIN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
1 vol. 8vo; with 17 Proof Embellishments. London, Tilt and Bogue. 


Known ey to our readers as the author of many as sweet composi- 
tions as the English tongue can boast, and indeed to the lovers of poetry ge- 
nerally, both by his occasional productions and his published works, Mr. Swain 
has in The Mind, the leading poem of this collection, attempted a loftier and 
more sustained flight, and bravely acquitted himself of his arduous undertak- 
ing. The Mind investigated by the poet is only in part the mind analysed by 
the philosopher. The metaphysician may lose himself in his minute scrutiny, 
and his desire to trace, as it were, the nerves and fibres of intellect through 
their complications and to their bases. He may seek them in the brain, or in 
the blood, or in the heart, or in the marrow ; but, after all, the noblest study 
of man will be lost in the dark intricacies of unfathomable nature. Not so the 
poet. His imagination soon forsakes the creeping process, and he soars into 
analogies and illustrations which leave science in the distance. New ideas are 

enerated as he prolongs his course, and the essay mounts into song. Thus 
Ce Mr. Swain treated his subject ; and from disquisition, we float into pictures 
He in- 





of men and things, and into unreal creations which pertain to genius. 
vokes his theme :— 


“Voice of the human heart! Thou voice divine !— 
First-born of love and beauty—Poesy !— 
Once more I bend a votary at thy shrine ; 
My wild-flower wreathes I dedicate to thee :— 
And all ungrac’d and simple as they be, 
Embalm their leaves, and they shall ne’er decay ; 
But live a token and a memory 
With those I love, when | am far away, 
And set—for ever set—my young life's fleeting day !” 
Nor is the opening of the poem itself less beautiful :— 
‘* As in the presence of the sun—grown blind 
In contemplation of this light supreme, 
This mystery and this majesty of mind— 
The glory and the vastness of its beam— 
I bend ;—yet trust that He who can redeem 
Mine eyes from darkness, and my heart make strong, 
Will sanctify my spirit to the theme !— 
Will lend an inspiration to my tongue, 
That it may language win immortal as my song. 


To breathe of beauty and eternal youth, 
To sing the mind’s perceptions and its power, 
Its grandeur, grace, divinity, and truth ; 
The triumphs of its genius—which o’ertower 
The stars in glory !—and record each hour 
Improvement celebrates in every clime !-—— 
Lending a foretaste of that heavenly dower, 
When this immortal visitant of time 
Shall speak with angel-minds in angel-worlds sublime.” 
So discarding the Scholiast, the soul of the Bard is breathed forth :— 
“ But, oh! the world of wonder and delight 
Our God hath portion’d us !—how much for prayer— 
For praise—for gratitude—should we unite '— 
To taste this fount of loveliness,—this air 
Of life to breathe,—this golden earth to share,— 
The poet’s heart may find abundant store ; 
It needs no metaphysic wing to bear 
The mind in search of a remoter shore— 
Here nature’s living fruit shews heaven at its core!” 

This is solemn almost to sublimity ; and every verse might furnish us with 
lines and expressions of similar excellence. For instance, an impersonation | 
of Devotion :— 

** Devotion reigns wherever she has trod, 
For she is virtue’s and religion’s friend : 
Unto the footstool of alistening God 
Upon her wings the Sabbath hymns ascend ; 
Her steps to all sublimer regions tend, 
Man’s dark and still repining doubts to quell ; 
She ’gainst oppression’s front her bow did bend ; 
She struck for freedom in the shaft of Tell,— 
And Brutus heard her voice when the last Tarquin fell !”” 

Of Mind :— 

“The destiny of worlds affects thee not ;— 
Age may consume the monarch and his throne— 
Oblivion whelm the palace and the cot,— 

But thou wilt still survive when these are all forgot.” 


The art of portraiture is not only exalted by the writer in his own estima- 
tion, but embalmed with noble feelings of filiallove. Its power is— 


“ Wresting from death and darkness, undecay’d, 

The kindred lineaments we honour'd here : 

The breast on which our infant brow had laid, 

The lips that kiss’d away our first brief tear— 

The all we lost, ere yet the funeral bier 

Convey’d to our young souls how great a blow 

Laid desolate the homes we lov’d so dear ;— 

Oh, heart !—too early wert thou doom’d to know 
The grave that held thy sire, held all thy hopes below ! 


“Then, ah !—for ever sacred be the art 
Which gave me all the grave had left of mine! 
I gaze upon this portrait till my heart 
Remembers ev'ry touch and ev'ry line ; 
And almost do I deem the gift divine, 
Direct from Heav’n, and not frgm human skill ;— 
Instinct with love those noble features shine— 
The eyes some new expression seems to fill— 
And half I know thee dead—half hope thee living still !” 
We might go on multiplying examples of this fine style and elevated senti- 
ment to a great extent; but we deem that a few traits will be sufficient to lead 
the admirers of true poetry to the fountain-head whence we have drawn our 
drops. We must, however, adda piece of sylvan nature to our specimens 
“* Seek we the forest’s quiet pathways deep, 
And nature's flowery page together read— 
How ocean-like the billowy branches sweep ! 
This mild, green gloom is just the light we need. 
And the young fawns—how sitently they feed : 
How still and statue-like—half life, half dream! 
Slow mounts the wood-dove, like a spirit freed ! 
And now a swan comes sailing up the stream, 
And o’er the waters dark floats like the morning beam ! 


Ye poetry of woods!—romance of fields! 
Nature’s imagination bodied bright ! 





Earth's floral page, that high instruction yields! 


For not—ou, not alone to charm our sight, 

Gave God your blooming forms, your looks of light : 

Ye speak a language which we yet may learn 

A divination of mysterious might ! 

And glorious thoughts may angel-eyes discern, 
Flower-writ in mead and vale, where’er man’s footsteps turn.” 

With only one other extract we conclude :— 
“One I knew, 

Whose grace—oh, poet’s feeling ne'er exprest ;— 

Whose semblance painter’s pencil never drew ;— 
Droop! fall !—as from the rose fades soft the vermeil dew. 


Dying in tints of beauty—leaf by leaf! 

*Twas whisper’d love first called the canker there :— 

But if she grieved, none ever saw her grief ;— 

The thought were torture—should a breath declare 

That unkind love had left her cheek less fair !— 

And thus she fed on Hope, who said, away 

From scenes too dear, that ’neath a foreign air 

No more the worm within her breast should prey ;— 
No more her spirit faint—her little strength decay ! 


Love? I will tell thee what it is to love ! 

wink build with human thoughts a shrine, 

W Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 

Where Time seems young—and Life a thing divine. 

All tastes—all pleasures—all desires combine 

To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above—the stars in shroudless beauty shine.— 

Around—the streams their flowery margins kiss,— 
And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this. 


Yes, this is love,—the stedfast and the true :-— 

The immortal glory which hath never set ; 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew : 

Of all life’s sweets the very sweetest yet ! 

Oh, who but can recall the eve they met 

To breathe in some green walk their first young vow, 

Whilst summer-flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 

And winds sighed soft around the mountain’s brow,— 
And all was rapture then, which is but memory now ! 


Her’s was a form to dream of—slight and frail— 
As though too delicate for earth—too fair 
To meet the worldly conflicts which assail 
Nature’s unhappy footsteps every where !— 
There was a languor in her pensive air, 
A tone of suffering in her accents weak, 
The hectic signet, never known to spare, 
Darken’d the beauty of her thoughtful cheek, 
And omen’d fate more sad than eventears might speak. 


The angel-rapt expression of her eye— 
The hair descending like a golden wing, 
Adown her shoulders’ faded symmetry ;— 
Her moveless lip—s6 pined and perishing,— 
The shadow of itself; its rose-like spring 
ianched eye its time :—for morn no balm might wake ; 
Nor youth, with all its hope, nepenthe bring !— 
She looked like one whose heart was born to break ; 


> 


A face on which to gaze made every feeling ache ! 


We should not perform our critical office, did we not mention that there are 
a few expressions and some rhymes which might be pointed ont as blemishes ; 
but we will decline the invidious task of particularisation, where there is so 
much of fervour in the language, and of elevation in the thoughts to make us 
forget the slight imperfections which microscopical exactness may detect. But 
there is another matter on which we could not say too much, viz. the splendid 
way in which this volume has been illustrated with engravings. Even in the 
present day, and amid the high rivalry of art to effect the utmost of grace and 
elegane* which the burin can accomplish, we have seen nothing to go beyond 
the plates in Mr. Swain’s work. They are ‘as various in subject as the verse 
which has given them birth ; and it is but just to the artists to state, that they 
have shewn themselves equal to the fine conceptions and descriptions of the 
author. 

The minor pieces are, perhaps more likely to be generally popular than the 
principal poem, which requires somewhat of kindred Mind to be duly appre- 
ciated. One of them, and a very affecting one, on the subject of Dryburgh 
Abbey, the last resting-place of Scott, has, we observe, been honoured with 
translation into German, as well as other continental languages ; and a whim 
sical literary anecdote is attached to the publication. The translator, with a 
worthy fidelity, has thought he could not fully perform his task without render- 
ing the author’s name, as well as his production, into German ; and so our 
countryman Charles Swain figures on the title-page as Carl Shepherd. In fu- 
ture years, when antiquaries set to unravel this matter, it will be a puzzle to de- 
cide whether they owe these charming verses to a Swain or a Shepherd. 





CHAPTERS OF TURKISH HISTORY. NO. VI. 
THE BATTLE OF MOHACZ. 


The Magyars, ‘ominant race of the modern Hungarians, are considered by 
all writers who have treated the subject, as having sprung from the great Turk- 
ish stock in Central Asia; and their features, temperament, and language, 
still bear evident traces of their oriental origin. Even inthe present day the 
cultivation of the soil of Hungary is left in a great measure to the Slavacks, or 
descendants of the ancient Slavonian inhabitants, while the Magyars occupy 
themselves chiefly in tending the countless flocks of sheep which constitute at 
once the pride and the wealth of many of their magnates, and in other 
pursuits which bear reference to the pastoral habits of their forefa- 
thers. ‘Their first appearance in Europe, at the close of the ninth century, 
displayed the genuine characters of a Tartar invasion. Under their leaders, 
Arpad and Zulta, they overran Germany and Italy with fire and sword, and 
emulated the ancient ravages of Attila and the Huns; but successive defeats 
at length confined them within nearly their present limits; and their con- 
version to Christianity, and adoption of the feudal system, (both which changes 
were introduced about a.p. 1000, by their canonized king, St Stephen,) brought 
them fairly within the pale of the European commonwealth. The Christianity 
of these fierce Pagans, however, would seem to have been for many years 
merely nominal as far as regarded the bulk of the nation; since we find that, 
on the convocation of the first general diet of the kingdom by Bela I. in 1063, 
the representatives of the people addressed the king for permission “to return 
to the idolatry of their fathers—to stone the bishops—behead the priests 


strangle the clerks—hang the tithemen—raze the churches—and forge the bells 
into horseshoes '!’—a moderate request, to which the monarch responded by d 
recting an attack of his guards against his faithful commons, and consigning 


the leaders of the Opposition to summary execution 

Four hundred years had elapsed since the days of St. Stephen, when thes¢ 
Europeanized Turks first came into collision (1394) with their Moslem kins 
men of the race of the Osmanli, who, under Sultan Bayezid Yilderim, 
subduing almost with the rapidity of the thunderbolt, whence their leader t 


were 








‘his cognomen, the Slavonian principalities of Servia and Bulgaria, which (as 
_ well as Walachia and Moldavia on the other side the Danube) acknowledged, 
in some measure, the supremacy of the Hungarian crown.* ‘The great battle 
of Nicopolis, (1496,) wherein the united force of the Hungarians, and of their 
French and German allies, was overthrown and almost exterminated, gave fa- 
tal evidence of the strength and prowess of the new enemy. ‘The trans-Da- 





| nubian dependencies, with the exception of the fortress of Belgrade, were 


abandoned to the Turks ; and for more than a century no considerable change 
took place in the relative situation of the antagonist powers. The Hungarians, 
indeed, elated by the successes of John Hunyadi, (better known as Hun- 
niades,) and stimulated by the mischievous eloquence of the cardinal Julian 
Cesarini, attempted in 1444 to recover a footing south of the Danube; but the 


| diastrous defeat of Varna, in which Ladislas III., king of Poland and Hungary, 


perished with the flower of his army, repelled them within their former boun- 
daries ; while the impregnable ramparts of Belgrade, before which the Turks 
were repeatedly foiled, prevented the Sultans from extending their conquests 
to the north of that river. An irregular warfare was, indeed, continually kept 
up along the frontiers, but in _— without any more important result on 
either side than the capture of a palanka or fortified post, or the defeat of a 
marauding detachment ; and an attempt under}Ladislas VI., (in the early part 
of the reign of Selim,) to reanimate the old crusading spirit for an invasion of 
the Turkish provinces, had been frustrated by a strange and unlooked for out- 
break. The idea of a crusade had originated with Thomas Erdodi, cardinal 
archbishop of Strigonium, who had obtained for it in 1514 the sanction of the 
Pope ; but it was vehemently opposed by the nobles, whose lands were in danger 
of being left uncultivated from the concourse of volunteers who flocked to 
standard of the cross ; and the restraint which they attempted to impose upon 
their vassals, already goaded by oppressive exactions, at length produced a po- 

ular insurrection. Under the guidance of a veteran soldier named Geo 

iosa, the peasants flew to arms to the number of 40,000, stormed the castles 
of the nobility, and tortured and slaughtered the inmates; and it was not till 
after a sanguinary civil war, in which the most horrible barbarities were com- 
mitted on both sides, that the rebellion was at length crushed by the royal 
troops. But the opportunity of attacking the Turks, while Selim was occu- 
pied by his Asiatic wars, was effectually lost ; and a temporay pacification was 
effected withthe Porte, which was still m force at the accession of Soliman the 
Magnificent. 

Ladislas had by this time been succeeded by his youthful son Louis II., the 
last of the house of Jagellon who reigned either in Hungary or Bohemia—to 
the inheritance of both which elective monarchies he had been solemnly chosen 
and crowned, while yet an infant, by the influence of the father. At this period 
(1521) he was in the sixteenth year of his age, and had the same year con- 
tracted a double alliance with the house of Hapsburg, by marrying Mary, sister 
of Charles V., while his own sister Anne became the consort of the Archduke 








Ferdinand—a match on which were grounded the subsequent pretensions of 
the Austrian family to the two crowns. Louis is described by a contemporary 
Hungarian writer, the Chancellor Broderith, as uniting singular graces of per- 
son and mental accomplishments, with a mild and amiable disposition ; but 
his minority (for he’was only ten years old at his accession) had heen a conti+ 
nued scene of anarchy and civil discord, not only from the scarcely-quenched 
embers of the late peasant war, but from the jealousy with which the magnates 
regarded the overweening preponderance of the bishops, whose castles and 
wide domains overspread the kingdom ; and who had, in their habits and de- 
meanour, almost wholly exchanged the ecclesiastical pomp suitable to their 
order for the military parade of secular chiefs. The palatine Stephen Ba- 
thory,+ though deficient neither in ability nor courage, was inadequate to the 
task of controlling and reconciling these discordant elements; and the most 
powerful subject of the realm, John Zapolya, Count of Zips and Vaivode of 
Transylvania, was suspected of being secretly not displeased at an aspect of 
affairs which might, by leading to the dethronement of the inexperienced king, 
open the way to his own election to the crown. In the mean time, the ruling 
influence of the court of Buda was held by Paul ‘Tomori, a monk of the order 
of Fratres Minores, and archbishop of Colocza, who in his youth had acquired 
no inconsiderable reputatjon as a soldier, and who had not, in exchanging the 
helmet for the cowl, relinquished the martial ardour of his earlier years. George 
Zapolya, the brother of the vaviode, acted in concert with Tomori, and in con- 
junction with him engrossed nearly the entire direction of affairs. 

While the Hungarian court and kingdom were in this unsettled state, the 
imperial ¢chaoosh Behram arrived from Constantinople, bearing the official no- 
tification from the Porte of the accession of Soliman, and offering a renewal 
of the truce which had existed under Selim, on payment of asum of money in 
satisfaction of some recent ravages in Turkish Bosnia. But the Magyar pride 
took fire at this demand, which was considered equivalent to the imposition of 
a tribute ; and the envoy, in violation of the laws of nations, was confined in 
the dungeons of the castle of Tata, where he was shortly after put to death, 
and thrown, with his whole suite, into the lake under the walls.t It is nowhere 
clearly stated what ostensible pretext was alleged in excuse for this atrocious 
outrage; but the punishment was prompt. ‘The pasha of Semendra, who 
commanded a considerable corps d’armée, commenced hostilities as soon as 
the detention of Behram became known, without waiting for orders from the 
Porte ; and Semlin, with other places of less importance, had fallen into his 
hands before it was announced to him that the sultan was advancing in erson 
to his support. Infuriated by the insult offered to him in the person of his re- 
presentative, Soliman had sworn to devote his first imperial campaign to the 
chastisement of the Hungarians : and after assisting at the ceremonial of lay- 
ing the foundation stone of the stately mosque which he had dedicated to the 
memory of his father, he repaired by rapid marches at the head of the janissa- 
ries to the Danube, and at length presented himself before Belgrade, which 
was already blockaded by the advanced divisions under the grand-vizir Piri- 
Pasha. j 

The fortifications of Belgrade were still strong and entire; but nearly all 
the artillery had been withdrawn for the defence of the neighbouring towns 
attacked by the Turks: and great part of the garrison consisted of Bulga- 
rians and Servians, who, from their attachment to the Greek ritual, were 
disaffected to the cause of the Catholic Hungarians. Under the advice of 
these deserters, the principal batteries of the besiegers were erected on an 
island at the junction of the Save and the Danube, which commanded the 
weakest part of the works, and many of the bastions were undermined by the 
skill of a French or Italian renegade, who served as an engineer in the Turkish 
camp. But though thus betrayed and surrounded, and ill provided with the 
means of defence, the Hungarians still resolutely held out, in the hope of the siege 
being raised by the king or the palatine, and repulsed twenty different assaults on 
the town and the citadel ; till the principal tower being laid in ruins by the ex- 
plosion of a mine, and only 400 of their number remaining alive, they were 
compelled to surrender on the 29th of August—a day which was doomed to 











become, five years later, yet more fatally memorable in the annals of Hungary. 


* The apathy with which the Austrian government has permitted the establishment 


| of Russian ascendancy in these countries 1s viewed with deep disgust by the Hunga- 
| rians. who consider it a violation of that partof their coronation oath which binds the 


| King of Hungary never to omit an opportunity of re-annexing to his kingdom any 


territory which once belonged to it. 


+ The office of Palatine in Hungary was very different from that of the Polish pala- 
tines, who acted as provincial governors in the different p ilatinates, and still more so 
from the Counts-palatine of the Germanic empire. The Hungarian palatine was 
nearly analogous in his functions to an Oriental! vizir : he he id in all respects the next 


place to the king, in whose absence he bore tule as vicegere nt of the kingdom 


by the Hungarian writers, and Istuanfi even 


t This foul deed is distinctly avowed 
the Turkish historians merely say that Beh- 


ascribes it to the ordersof Louis himself 


OK | ram was detained and ill-treated 
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Many of the defenders were, however, massacred by the janissaries, in defiance 
of the capitulation, as they issued from the fortress ; and Soliman, after mak‘ 
ing a triumphal entry into the fallen bulwark of Christendom, proceeded in 
state to the cathedral, which was purified from the idolatrows symbols of Chris- 
tian worship, and re-consecrated as a mosque. The treachery of the Servians 
during the siege was rewarded by the permission to remove, with their priests 
and the enshrined body of their national patroness, St. Patniza, to Constanti- 
nople, in the neighbourhood of which they founded a Servian colony, still bear- 
ing, in memory of their ancient residence, the name of Belgrade. 

e key of Hungary was now in the hands of Soliman, and the road to Buda 
lay open before him ; but he retraced his steps for the time to the capital, after 
having erected Belgrade into a pashalik, and provided it amply with stores and 
munitions of war. During the next four years he was diverted from the pro- 
secution of the Hungarian war by the long siege which preceded the capture 
of Rhodes from the knights of St. Jobn, and by his oe Sea against the re- 
volted pasha of Egypt ; but in the spring of 1526, the holy war was again pro- 
claimed, and the troops of Europe and Asia summoned to attend the imperial 
standard. Asahostile correspondence had recently taken place between Soli- 
man and Shah Tahmasp, it was at first doubted whether the sturm was destined 
to burst in the east or the west ; but the appointment of the | gop rendez- 
vous on-the European shore of the Bosphorus, soon convinced the janissaries 
that their route would lie towards the banks of the Danube. The Venetian 
historians (on the faith of the reports of their ambassador at the Porte) attribute 
this sudden determination to the intelligence which the sultan had obtained of 
the arrival of an Armenian monk in Europe, bearing letters from the Shah to 
Charles V. and Louis of Hungary, for the formation of a league against the 
common enemy—and partly also to the solicitations of Francis I. of France, 
who was at war with the emperor, the relative and ally of the Hungarian king. 
It had been at all times the policy of the Porte to avoid being engaged in ac- 
tive warfare at thesame time at the eastern and western extremitics of her do- 
minions : and it was in pursuance, probably, of this principle, that Soliman now 
resolved to crush at once the remaining strength of Hungary, already shaken 
by dissension and weakened by the loss of Belgrade, before he turned his arms 

inst his hereditary enemy the Shah of Persia. In obedience to the hatti- 
shereef, the sandjaks and pashas appeared from all quarters with their contin- 
gents ; and ere longa host, of which the numbers are variously stated at from 
150,000 to 300,000 men, with 300 guns of all calibres, was encamped in the 
lain of Agub. The 23d of April—the Greek feast of St. George, hailed by 
reeks and Turks alike as the first day of spring—was selected by the astrolo- 
ers for the commencement of the campaign ; and on that day, accordingly, 
the army moved forward in two great divisions, the main body being under the 
rsonal guidance of the sultan, whilst the vanguard was commanded by his 
avourite Ibrahim-Pasha, in whom were united for the first and last time the 
offices of grand-vizir and Roumili-valessi, or viceroy of Roumelia. 

Sultan Soliman-Ghazi—(a title which he had earned by his conquests of 
Rhodes and Belgrade from the Giaours)—was at this time in the thirty-second 
year of his age, having been born in the 901st* vear of the Mahommedan era, 
(A. D. 1495) and had swayed for nearly six years the sceptre of the vast em- 

ire to which his father, Selim, had annexed the realms of the Mamlukes in 

gypt and Syria, as well as the shadow of ecclesiastical supremacy still at- 
tached to the title of caliph. Being an only son, his accession had been both 
unstained by the guilt of fratricide, and undisturbed by the sanguinary civil 
wars through which his father and grandfather had mounted the throne ; and 
the contrast which the mingled frankness and dignity of his demeanour afford- 
ed to the gloolmy ferocity of Selim, had given -him adegree of personal popu- 
larity unprecedented in the Ottoman history. The successes against the Chris- 
tians and the rebels of Egypt, which had marked the commencement of his 
reign, were viewed as evidences of the auspicious destiny attendant on his ca- 
reer; and the Oriental fondness for numerical coincidences was abundantly gra- 
tified by the frequent recurrence of the number tent—(esteemed by the Turks 
as especially fortunate)—in his attributes and personal qualifications ; a cir- 
cumstance on which the Ottoman historiographers dwell with amusing compla- 
cency. 

Under the guidance of a sovereign thus especially favoured by nature and 
fortune, and endowed moreover with courage and military talents of a high or- 
der, the enthusiasm of the soldiery was inflamed to the highest pitch ; and the 
janissaries frequently applied, as prophetic of the fate which awaited the ene- 
mies of their Sultan, the words of the epistle from Solomon to Balkis, Queen 
of Sheba, as given in the 27th chapter of the Koran—‘ Thus saith Solomon,” 
(or Soliman)—*‘ In the name of the Most Merciful God, dare not to rise up 
against me, but come and submit yourselves to me, and confess the true 
faith !”’ 

Among the crowd of pashas and generals who rose to eminence at this bril- 
liant period of the Turkish annals, the famous grand-vizir Ibrahim deserves a 
separate notice at this juncture, when his paramount influence rendered him ra- 
ther the colleague than the minis er of Soliman. He was the son of a fisher- 
man in Parga, but was carried off in early youth by Mainote pirates, who sold 
him as aslave on the coast of Anatolia. In this condition, his quickness and 
natural advantages attracted the notice of his patron, who caused him to be in- 
structed in several languages, both of Europe and the east, and other accom- 

ishments not usually comprehended in the routine of a Turkish education ; but 

is first advancement was owing to his musical talents, which brought him ca- 
sually under the eye of Soliman, then heir to the throne, during one of his hunt- 
ing excursions in the neighbourhood of Magnesia. He was immediately taken 
into the household of the prince, who «placed him near his person, and made 
him one of his most inseparable companions ; and on his accession to the impe- 
rial dignity, Ibrahim was invested with the posts of chief falconer (shaheend- 
jiler-aga) and grand master of the palace (khassoda-bashi.) His ascendancy 
now became unbounded ; and when the aged Piri-Pasha, after che siege of 
Rhodes, was disinissed into an honourable retirement, the vizirat was conferred 
on Ibrahim, “ with as little doubt or difficulty,” (says a Turkish writer,) “ asa 
son succeeds to the inheritance of his father'’’—and every branch of the govern- 
ment was implicitly confided to his superintendence. To these multiplied 
marks of favour, was added (1524) the honour of a personal alliance with his 
sovereign, who bestowed on him the hand of his pm sister, and himself pre- 
sided at the nuptials, which were celebrated with unheard-of magnificence—the 
at dignitaries of the empire waited on the Sultan and the bridegroom at the 
ment, and the rejoicings were prolonged with unabated splendour for forty 
days. Such was his state at the time of the Hungarian expedition; but the 
fortunes of this great minister had not yet reached their zenith. Three years 
later he was elevated, by a special firman, to the newly-created rank of serask- 
er-al-sultanat, or commander-in-chief of the empire, in virtue of which he was 
empowered to exercise absolute jurisdiction over all pashas and governors, 
whose selection and dismissal, ‘fromthe highest tothe lowest, in the capital 
or the provinces, was trusted implicitly to his sound judgment and unerring pe- | 
netration.” But the avenging Nemesis, or retributive turn of fortune, which 
the Orientals, no less than did the ancient Greeks, believe to be the inevitable | 
sequel of a disproportioned or too rapid exaltation, was as signally exemplified | 
in the ultimate fate of Ibrahim, as it had been in the ancient days of the Ha- 
rodn-al-Rasheed, in the downfall of the blameless and ill-starred Barmecides. 
After fourteen years of unshaken ascendancy, the jealousy of Soliman was | 
awakened by the audacity with which the vizir had dared on more than one oc- 
casion to act in contravention to his expressed will, particularly in the execu- 
tion of the defterdar Iskender-Effendi, whom Ibrahim had begun to regard as a 
rival ; the imprudent scepticism avowed by the favourite on the leading doctrines 
of Islam, further shocked the bigotry of the emperor; and, when suspicion is | 
once roused in the mind of an absolute sovereign, the end is swift and speedy. 
On the 5th of March, 1536, Ibrahim was summoned from his palace at the dead 
of night to attend the sultan ; but as it was during the Ramazan, when all bu- | 
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siness is transacted between sunset and sunrise, he obeyed the mandate with- | Twas their own faults, 
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armament now bearing down, was not thus to be withstood or repelled ; and 
the Diet was convoked in all haste to deliberate on the means of meeting the 
coming danger, while urgent messengers were despatched to the em , to 
the King of Poland, and even to the French monarch, to solicit aid for the 
common cause of Christendom. Even in this extremity of peril, however, 
the levies proceeded but slowly ; disorganization and disaffection, which the 
authority of the king was insufficient to coerce, every where prevailed ; and on 
the appointed day of muster, the 15th of July, scarce 3000 troops attended at 
the rendezvous. The progress of the Turks was, however, retarded by heavy 
rains, which eugmented the difficulties of their advance through the dense fo- 
rests of Slavonia ; and a further respite was afforded by the sieges of Peter- 
Wardein and Illok on the Danube, and by the construction of a bridge of boats 
across the Drave at Essek, which detained them till the middle of August on 
the further side of that river. But this precious interval was also rendered of 
little avail through the apathy and mutual jealousies of the magnates : and only 
20,000 men, including a small body of Bohemians, were assembled in the royal 
camp at Tolna, when the news arrived that the enemy were rapidly advancin, 
from Essek into the interior, and laying waste the country with fire and sword. 
The necessity for immediate operations could no longer be evaded ; and To- 
mori, who held the chief command, with George Zapolya for his coadjutor,mo- 
ved forwards with the scanty array under his orders to Mohacz, where he resolv- 
ed to abide the onset of the Osmanlis. 

The Turkish light cavalry, who overspread the whole country under a_no- 
ted partizan leader named Bali-beg, were speedily in sight ; and so formidable 
was the intelligence which the Hungarian chiefs received from the fugitive 
peasants, as to the numbers and equipment of the enemy, that a council of war 
was held on the night of the 29th of August, in which the expediency of a re- 
treat was advocated by the palatine, and supported by the young king himself, 
who urged that, as the vaivode Zapolya was reported to be advancing with 
30,000 men, it would be madness to risk an engagement with the small force 
then present. But the majority of the leaders, and especially Tomori and the 
Archbishop of Strigonium, exclaimed against the ignominy of Magyars in arms 
retrograding before the face of an enemy ; and the prudent proposition of Ste- 
phen Verboczi, that the king should return to Buda, or some other place of 
safety, before the conflict, was similarly negatived. ‘The tumultuous debate 
was not yet ended, when it was announced that John Pekry, a retainer of the 
house of Bathyany, who had long been a captive among the Turks, and had 
been compelled to serve in their artillery, had effected his escape from the hos- 
tile camp to the Christian outposts. Being forthwith introduced into the royal 
tent, and interrogated as to the strength of the Turkish army, Pekry replied, 
“‘So mighty, O king, is the host of the infidels, that were they delivered over 
to thee, disarmed and bound hand and foot, scarcely in three days could their 
destruction be completed by the numbers now under thy command!” In an- 
swer to a further enquiry. he rated the Turks at 180,000 men of all arms ; 
70,000 at least of whom were veteran and well-disciplitied soldiers, the remain- 
der being light troops and irregulars. ‘This tremendous disproportion renewed 
the apprehensions of the king, and he again recommended delay till they could 
be joined by the contingents of Bohemia ans Transylvania ; but his arguments 
were overruled by the blind infatuation of Tomori, who, presumptuously decla- 
ring that the God of battles would not in the hour of need desert his faithful 
people, persisted in the determination of fighting on the day but one succeed- 
ing The arrival at the moment of a strong body of reinforcements, confirmed 
him in this fatal resolve ; and Francis Pereny, bishop of Wardein, finding all 
remonstrance fruitless, prophetically remarked to the chatf¥@lor, (the historian 
Broderith,) ‘ that the 29th of August, hitherto held sacred to St. John the 
Baptist, would hereafter acquire a new distinction in the calendar, as the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of 26,000 Hungarians, doomed to seal with their 
blood their unavailing zeal for the Christian faith !"—[T'o be Continued. } 











THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ABROAD. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA.—BY T. HOOD. 
CHAPTER IX. 

I take it for granted that no English traveller would willingly lay up—unless 
particularly inn-disposed—at an Inn. Still less at a German one ; and least of 
all at a Prussian public-house, in a rather private Prussian village. ‘To be far 
from well, and far from well ledged—to be ill, and ill attended—to be poorly, 
and poorly fed—to be in a bad way, and a bad bed— _ But let us pull up with 
ideal reins, an imaginary nag, at such an outlandish Hostelrie, and take a peep 
at its *‘ Entertainment for Man and Horse.” 

Bur-r-r-r-r-rrrr ! 

The nag stops as if charmed—and as cool and comfortable as a cucumber— 
at least till it is peppered—for your German is so tender of his beast that he 
would hardly allow his greyhound to turn a hair— 

Now then, for a shout ; and remember that in Kleinewinkel, it will serve 
just as well to cry “‘ Boxkeeper!” as ‘Ostler!’ but look, there is some one 
coming from the inn-door. 

*Tis Katchen herself—with her bare head, her bright blue gown, her scarlet 
apron—and a huge rye-loaf under her left arm. Her right hand grasps a knife. 
How plump and pleasant she looks! and how kindly she smiles at every body, 
including the horse! But see—she stops, and shifts the position of the loaf. 
She presses it—as if to sweeten its sourness—against her soft, palpitating bo- 
som, the very hemisphere that holds her maiden heart. * And now she begins to 
cut—or rather haggle—for the knife is blunt, and the bread is hard: but she 
works with good wiill, and still hugging the loaf closer and closer to her comely 
self, at last severs a liberal slice from the mass. Nor is she content to merely 
give it to her client, but holds it out with her own hand to be eaten, till the last 
morsel is taken from among her ruddy fingers by the lips of a sweet little 
curly chubby urchin !—no—of our big, bony iron-gray post-horse ! 

Now then, Courteous Reader, let us step into the Stube, or Traveller's 
Room ; and survey tle fare and the accommodation prepared for us bipeds. 
Look at that bare floor—and that dreary stove—and those smoky dingy walls 
—and for a night's lodging, yonder wooden trough—far less desirable than a 
shakedown of clean straw. 

Then for the victualling, pray taste that Pythagorean soup—and that drown- 
ed beef—and the rotten pickle-cabbage—and those terrible Hog-Cartridges— 
and that lump of white soap, flavoured with caraways, alias ewe-milk cheese— 

And now just sip that Essigberger, sharp and sour enough to provoke the 
“dura ilia Messorum *’ into an Iliac Passion—and the terebinthine Krug Bier ! 
Would you not rather dine at the cheapest ordinary at one, with all its niceties 
and nastities, plain cooked in a London cellar! And for a night's rest would 
you not sooner seek a bed in the Bedford Nursery? So much for the “ Enter- 
tainment for Man and Horse ’’—a clear proof, ay, as clear as the Author's own 
proof, with the date under his own hand— 

Of what, sir? 

Why that Dean Swift's visit to Germany—if ever he did visit Germany— 
must have been prior to his inditing the Fourth Voyage of Captain Lemuel 
Gulliver,—namely to the Land of the Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos. 





CHAPTER X. 

To return to the afflicted trio—the horrified Miss Crane, the desolate Ruth, 
and the writhing Reverend T. C.—in the small, sordid, smoky, dark, dingy, 
dirty, musty, fusty, dusty best room at the Adler. The most miserable “ party 
in a parlour—” 

“*T was their own faults !” exclaims a shadowy Personage, with peculiarly 
hard features—and yet not harder than they need to be considering against 
how many things, and how violently, she sets her face. But when did Pre- 
judice ever-look prepossessing ! Never—since the French wore shoes a la 
Dryade ! 


’ 


she cries “ for going abroad. Why couldn’t they 


out fear. The next morning the corpse of the vizir was exposed at the palace | stay comfortably at home, at Laburnam House !” 


gates, and for many years subsequent, the stains of his blood, shown on the 
walls of the small chamber in the first court of the seraglio, where he met his 
doom, gave evidence of a desperate reristance ere he was overpowered by the 
mutes. Even the honour of a tomb was denied to his remains ; but acy- 
—_ in the cemetery of Galata, is still pointed out as overshadowing his se- 
ulchre. 
. We must return, however, from this long episode, in which we have been led 
to anticipate the events of coming years, to the existing condition of Hungary, 
where, since the fall of Belgrade and the frontier fortresses, the Slavonian and 
Croatian borders had been exposed without defence to the inroads of the Turk- 
ish provincial troops. The banks of the Drave and its tributary streams had 
thus become the scene of a fierce and continual partizan warfare, in which di- 
vers Hungarian nobles, among whom Christopher Frangipan and the martial 
Archbishop Tomori stood conspicuous, had distinguished themselves by their 
feats of arms against the infide's, whose standards and arms had been more 
than once sent to Buda as trophies of these partial encounters. But the mighty 





* Itis acommon belief among the Moslems, that the commencement of each century 
witnesses the birth of a prince. destined to become the greatest supporter of Islam 
during the ensuing age: and in the “Institutes of Timour.” (Book ii.,) a list 1s given, 
drawn up by acourtly sheikh, of those centenary worthies as far as the eighth century ; 
the protecting hero of which is, of course. pronounced to be Timour himself. If we 

uursue the series toour own times, we shall find tnat the late Sultan Mahmood: was 

he “pillar of the faith” in the present, or the thirteenth century of the H-jra, and 
Nadir Shah in the preceding—each having been born in the first yuar of his respective 


+ He was the tenth sultan of the Osmanlis, born in the first year of the tenth century : 
he united in himself the ten virtues desirable in sovereigns ; he was (eventually) fa- 
ther of ten children, had ten successive grand vizirs, and conquered ten times ten cities 
and forwesses , and. among the worthies who added splendour tw his reign, were ten 
jurisconsults and ten poets of the first rauk ! 


‘* Lebanon, ma’am.” 

“Well, Lebanon. Or they might have gone up the Wye, or up the Thames. 
IT hate the Rhine. What business had they in Prussia? And of course they 
went through Holland. I hate flats !” 

“ Nevertheless, madam, I have visited each of those countries, and have 
found much to admire in both. For example—” 

“Oh, pray don’t! I hate to hear you say so. I hate every body who doesn’t 
hate every thing foreign.” 

“ Possibly, madam, you have never been abroad 1” 

“Oh, yes! 1 once went over to Calais—and have hated myself ever since. 
I hate the Continent !” 

“For what reason, madam?” 

“Pshaw! I hate to give reasons. 
large.” 

“Then you would, perhaps, like one of the Hebrides?” 

“*No—I hate the Scotch. But what has that to do with your Schoolmistress 
abroad—I hate governesses—and her Reverend sick father with ridiculous 
spasms—| hate Siasen~— They’re not High Church.” 

“Nay, my dear madam, you are getting a little uncharitable.” 

“Charity! [ hate its name. It’s a mere shield thrown over hateful people 
How are we to love those we like properly, if we don’t hate the others? As 
the Corsair says, 


I hate the Continent ——because it’s so 


My very love to thee is hate to them 
But | hate Byron. 
“As a man, ma’am, or as an author?” 
“Both. But I hate all authors—except Dr. Johnson.” 
“ True—he liked ‘a good hater.’” 
“ Well, sir, and if he did! He was quite in the right, and I hate that Lord 
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Chesterfield for quizzing him. But he was only a Lord among wits. Oh, how 
I hate the aristocracy !” 

** You do, madam !” 

“ Yes—they have such prejudice. And then they're so fond of going abroad. 
Nothing but going to Paris, Rome, Naples, Old Jerusalem and New York. 
Talk of Pilgrims of the Rhine !—' hate that Bulwer.—Yes, they set out in- 
deed like Pilgrim’s Progress, and see Lions and Beautiful Houses, and want 
Interpreters, and spy at Delectable Mountains—but there it ends; for what 
with queer caps and outlandish blowses—I hate smock-frocks—they come 
back hardly like Christians. There’s my own husband, Mr. P.—I quite hate 
to see him !” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Yes—I hate to cast my eyes onhim. He hasn’t had his hair cut these 
twelvemonths—I hate long hair—and when he shaves he leaves two little black 
tails on his upper lip, and another on his chin, as if he was a real ermine.” 

“ A moustache, madam, is in fashion.” * 

“ Yes, and a beard, too, like a Rabbi—but I hate Jews. And then Mr. P. 
has learned to smoke—I hate smoke—I hate tobacco—and I hate to be called 
a Frow—and to be spun round and round till I’m as sick as a dog—for I hate 
waltzing. Then don’t he stink the whole house with decayed cabbage for his 
sour crout—I hate German cookery—and will have oiled melted butter because 
they can’t help it abroad!—and there's nothing so beautiful as oiled butter. 
What next? Why, he won’t drink my home-made wine—at least if I don’t 
call it Hock, or Rude-something, and give it him in a green glass. 1 hate such 
nonsense. As for conversing, whatever we begin upon, if it’s Harfordshire, 
he’s sure to get at last to the tiptop of Herting-Brightshine—I hate such ram- 
bling. But that’s not half so hateful as his Monomanium.” 

‘“* His what, madam ?” 

“ Why his hankering so after suicide (1 do hate Charlotte and Werter), that 
one can’t indulge in the least tiff but he threatens to blow out his brains !” 

** Seriously ¢” 

* Seriously, sir. I hate joking. And then there are his horrid noises ; for 
since he was in Germany he fancies that every body must be musical—I hate 
such wholesale notions—and so sings all day long, without a good note in his 
voice. So much for Foreign Touring! But pray go on, sir, with the story of 
your Schoolmistress Abroad. | hate suspense.” 











CHAPTER XI. 

Now the exclamation of Miss Crane—‘ Gracious heavens, Ruth, what a 
wretched hole !’’—was not a single horse-power too strong for the occasion. 
Her first glance round the squalid room at the Adler, convinced her that what- 
ever might be the geographical distance on the map, she was morally two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven thousand miles from Home. That is to say, it was about 
as distant as the Earth fromthe Moon. And truly had she been transferred, 
no matter how, to that Planet, with its no-atmosphere, she could not have been 
more out of her element. In fact, she felt for some moments as if she must 
sink on the floor—just as some delicate flower, transplanted into a strange soil, 
gives way in every green fibre, and droops to the mould in a vegetable fainting- 
fit, from which only time and the watering-pot can recover it. 


Her younger sister, Miss Ruth, was somewhat less disconcerted. She had 
by her position the greater share in the active duties at ' »banon House: and 
under ordinary circumstances, would not have been utterly at a loss what to do 
for the comfort or relief of her parent. But in every direction in which her in- 
stinct and habits would have prompted her to look, the materials she sought 
were deficient. There was no easy-chair—no fire to wheel it to—no cushion to 
shake up—no cupboard to go to—no female friend to consult—no Miss Parfitt 
—no Cook—no John to send for the Doctor. No English—no French—nothing 
but that dreadful ‘* Gefallig *’ or Ja Wohl—and the equally incomprehensible 
“* Gnadige Frau !” 

As for the Reverend T.C., he sat twisting about on his hard wooden chair, 
groaning, and making ugly faces, as much from peevishness and impatience 
as from pain, and imdeed sometimes plainly levelled his grimaces at the 
simple Germans who stood round, staring at him, it must be confessed, as 
unceremoniously as if he had been only a great fish, gasping and wriggling on 
dry land. 

In the mean time, his bewildered daughters held him one by the right hand, 
the other by the left, and earnestly watched his changing countenance, uncon- 
sciously imitating some of its most violent contortions. It did no good, of 
course: but what else was to be done? In fact, they were as much puzzled 
with their patient as a certain worthy tradesman, when a poor shattered creature 
on a shutter was carried into his Floorcloth Manufactory by mistake for the 
Hospital. The only thing that occurred to either of the females was to oppose 
every inotion he made,—for fear it should be wrong,—and accordingly when- 
ever he attempted to lean towards the right-side, they invariably bent him as 
much to the left. 

“ Der herr,”’ said the German coachman, turning towards Miss Priscilla, with 
his pipe hanging from his teeth, and venting a puff of smoke that made her re- 
coil three steps backward—* Der herr ist sehr krank.” 

The last word had occurred so frequently, onthe organ of the Schoolmistress, 
that it had acquired in her mind some important significance. 

* Ruth, what is krank ?” 

‘** How should I know,” retorted Ruth, with an asperity apt to accompany in- 
tense excitement and perplexity. ‘In English, it’s a thing that helps to pull 
the bell. But look at papa—do help to support him—you're good for nothing.” 

“Tam indeed,” murmured poor Miss Priscilla, with a gentle shake of her 
head, and a low, slow, sigh of acquiescence. Alas! as she ran over the cata- 
logue of her accomplishments, the more she remembered what she could do for 
her sick parent, the more helpless and useless she appeared. For instance, she 
could have embroidered him a night-cap— 

Or netted him a silk purse— 
Or plaited him a guard-chain— 
Or cut him out a watch-paper— 
Or ornamented his braces with bead-work— 
Or embroidered his waistcoat— 
Or worked him a pair of slippers— 
Or open-worked his pocket-handkerchief. 
She could even—if such an operation would have been comforting or salutary 
—have rough-casted him with shell-work— 
Or coated him with red or black seals— 
Or encrusted him with blue alum— 
Or stuck him all over with coloured wafers— 
Or festooned him 
But alas! alas! alas! what would it have availed her poor dear papa, in the 
spasmodics, if she had even festooned him, from top to toe, with little rice-paper 
roses ! 





CHAPTER XII. 

“Mercy on me !” 

[N.B. Not on Me, the Author, but on a little dwarfish ‘“ smooth-legged 
Bantam " of a woman, with a sharp nose, a shrewish mouth, and a pair of 
very active black eyes—and withal as brisk and bustling in her movements 4s 

any Partlet with ten chicks of her own and six adopted ones from another 
hen. J 

“Mercy on me! Why the poor gentleman would die while them lampish 
foreigners and his two great helpless daughters were looking on! As for that 
Miss Priscilla—she’s like a born idiot. F'ancy-work him, indeed! I’ve no pa- 
tience—as if with all her Berlin wools and patterns, she could fancy-work him 
into a picture of health. Why didn’t she think of something comforting for 
his inside instead of embellishing his out—something as would agree, in lieu of 
filagree, with his case. A little good hot brandy-and-water with a grate 0! 
ginger, or some nice red-wine negus with nutmeg and toast—and then get him 
to bed, and send off for the doctor. I'll warrant, if I’d been there, I’d have 
unspasmed him in no time. 1I’d have whipped off his shoes and stockings and 
had his poor feet in hot water afore he knew where he was.” 

“There can be no doubt, ma’am, of the warmth of your humanity.” 

“ Warmth ! it’s every thing. I'd have just given him a touch of the warm- 
ing-pan, and then smothered him in blankets. Stick him all over with little ro- 
ses! stuff and nonsense—stick him into his grave at once! Miss Crane 
Miss Goose, rather. A poor helpless Sawney! I wonder what women come 
into the world for if it isn’t to be good nusses. For my part, if he had been 
my sick father, I’d have had him on his legs agin in a jiffy—and then he might 
have got crusty with blue alum or whatever else he preferred.” 

“ But madam—”’ 

‘Such perfect apathy ! 

“ But madam—” 

“To have a dying parent before her eyes—and think of nothing but trimming 
his jacket !” 

«* But—” 

« 4 pretty Schoolmistress, truly, to set such an example to the rising genet* 
tion! As if she couldn’t have warmed him a soft flanning ! or given him a few 
Lavender Drops, or even got down a little real Turkey or calcined Henry.” 

“Of course, madam—or a little Moxon. And in regard to Conchology 

** Conk what ?” 

‘Or as to Chronology 
prominent dates ?” 

‘Dates! what those stony things—for a spasmodic stomach !”’ 

“ Are you really at home in Arrowsmith ?” 

“You mean Arrow-root.” 

“ Are you an adept in Butler's Exercises *” 

“* What, drawing o’ corks?” 


Needlework and embroidery, forsooth!” 


Could you have supplied the Patient with a fe* 
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“Could you critically examine him in his parts of speech—the rudiments of 
his native tongue?” 

“ Tobe sure I could. And if it was white and furry, there's fever.” 

“ Are you acquainted, madam, with Lindley Murray ?” 

“ Why no—I can’t say | am. My own medical man is Mr. Prodgers.” 

“Tn short, could you prepare a mind for refined intellectual intercourse in | 
future life, with a strict attention to religious duties '” 

“Prepare his mind—religious duties !—Phoo, phoo, he warn’t come to 
that !” 

“Excuse me, ! mean to ask, ma’am, whether you consider yourself compe- 
tent to instruct Young Ladies, in all those usual branches of knowledge and fe- 
male eaeemeenmante 

“Me! hat me keep a’Cademy! Why, I’ve hardly had any edecation 
myself, but was accomplished in three quarters and a bit over. Lor, bless you, 
sir, I should be as much at sea, as a finishing-off Governess, as a bear in a 
boat !”” 

Exactly, madam. And just as helpless, useless, and powerless as you would 
be in a School-room, even so helpless, useless, and powerless was Miss Crane 
whenever she happened to be out of one.—Yea, as utterly flabbergasted when 
out of her own element, as a Jelly Fish on Brighton Beach ! 

CHAPTER XIII. 





Revise at last ! 

It was honest Hans the hired Coachman, with a glass of something in his 
hand, which after a nod towards the Invalid, to signify the destination of the 
dose he held out to Miss Priscilla, at the same time uttering certain gutturals, 
as if asking her approval of the prescription. 

“ Ruth—what is Snaps ?”’ 

* Take it and smell it,” replied Miss Ruth, still with some asperity, as if an- 
noyed at the imbecility of her senior: but secretly worried by her own defi- 
ciency in the tongues. The truthis, that the native who taught French with 
the Parisian accent at Lebanon House, the Italian Mistress in the Prospectus 
and Miss Ruth who professed English Grammar and Poetry, were all one and 
the same person : not to name a lady, not so distinctly put forward, who was 
supposed to know a little of the language which is spoken at Berlin. Hence 
her annoyance. 

“T think,” said Miss Priscilla, holding the wineglass at a discreet distance 
from her nose, and rather prudishly sniffing the liquor, “it appears to me that 
it is some sort of foreign G.” 

So saying, she prepared to return the dram to the kindly Kutscher, but her 
professional delicacy instinctively shrinking from too intimate contact with the 
hand of the strange man, she contrived to let go of the glass a second or two 
before he got hold of it, and the Schnaps fell, with a crash, to the ground. 

The introduction of the cordial had, however, served to direct the mind of 
Miss Ruth to the propriety of procuring some refreshment for the sufferer. He 
certainly ought to have something, she said, for he was getting quite faint. 
What the something ought to be was a question of more difficulty—but the 
scholastic memory of Miss Priscilla at last supplied a suggestion. 

“What do you think, Ruth. of a little horehound tea !” 

“* Well, ask for it,” replied Miss Ruth, not indeed from any faith in the effica- 
cy of the article, but because it was as likely to be obtained for the asking for 
—in English—as any thing else. And truly, when Miss Crane made the expe- 
riment, the Germans, one and all, man and woman, shook their heads at the re- 
medy, but seemed unanimously to recommend a certain something else. 

* Ruth—what is forstend nix !” 

But Ruth was silent. 

“« They all appear to think very highly of it, however,” continued Miss Pris- 
cilla, ‘* and I should like to know where to find it.” 

‘Tt will be in the kitchen, if any where,” said Miss Ruth, while the invalid 
—whether from a fresh access of pain, or only at the tantalizing nature of the 
discussion—gave a low groan. 

‘*My poor dear papa! He will sink—he will perish from exhaustion!” ex- 
claimed the terrified Miss Priscilla ; and with a desperate resolution, quite fo- 
reign to her nature, she volunteered on the forlorn hope, and snatching up a 
candle, made her way without thinking of the impropriety, into the strange 
kitchen. The House-wife and her maid slowly followed the Schoolmistress, 
and whether from national phlegm or intense curiosity, or both together, offered 
neither help nor hinderance to the foreign lady, but stood by, and looked on at 
her operations. 

And here be it noted, in order to properly estimate the difficulties which lay 
in her path, that the Governess had no distinct recollection of having ever been 
in a kitchen in the course of her life. It was a Terra Incognita—a place of 
which she literally knew less than of Japan. Indeed, the laws, customs, cere- 
monies, mysteries, and utensils of the kitchen were more strange to her than 
those of the Chinese. For aught she knew the Cook herself was the dresser ; 
and a rolling-pin might have a head at one end and a sharp point at the other. 
The Jack, according to Natural History, was a fish. The flower-tub, as Bota- 
ny suggested, might contain an Orange-tree, and the range might be that of 
the Barometer. As to the culinary works, in which almost every female dab- 
bles, she had never dipped into one of them, and knew no more how to boil an 
egg than if she had been the Hen that laid it, or the Cock that cackled over it. 
Sull a natural turn for the Art, backed by a good bright fire, might have sur- 
mounted her rawness. 

But Miss Crane was none of those natural geniuses in the art who can ex- 
temporize Flint Broth—and toss up something out of nothing at the shortest 
notice. It is doubtful if, with the whole Midsummer holidays before her, she 
could successfully have undertaken a pancake,—or have got up even a hasty- 
pudding without a quarter’s notice. For once, however, she was impelled by 
the painful exigency of the hour to test her ability, and finding certain ingre- 
dients to her hand, and subjecting them to the best or simplest process that oc- 
curred to her, in due time she returned, cup in hand, tothe sick room, and prof- 
fered to her poor dear papa the result of her first maiden effort in cookery. 

“ What is it?” asked Ruth, naturally curious, as well as anxious as to the 
nature of so novel an experiment. 

“Pah! puh! poof!—phew ! chut!” spluttered the Reverend T. C., unce- 
remoniously getting rid of the first spoontul of the mixture. ‘It’s paste— 
common paste !’"—( T'0 be Continued.) 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
Vol. II. (1781—1786.) 

This volume keeps the promise of its predecessor. The wits who animated 
society, the social enioyments which diversified court life sixty years (four 
reigns !) ago, are called up, as no chronicler could do it, other than a journalist 
endowed with Fanny Burney’s perception, and writing to “the minute,” after 
Harriet Byron’s fashion. In its earlier portion, we are shown Johnson in the 
days of lus decline, when the lion’s strength was shown by little save the 
lion’s ferocity, tyrannizing over the sweet-tempered Mrs. Thrale,—bullying the 
gentlemanly Mr. Pepys, and even making “ the little Burney” of his flatter- 
ing adoption quake with fear of his violence. We have glimpses of the bas 
blew set; the last of whom, Lady Cork,only died yesterday. But the less re- 
nowned figures are not the least engaging part of the motley picture. It is 
easy to discern how the authoress of ‘ Evelina’ came by her Sir Robert Floyers, 
and her Sir Sedley Clarendels—and how, from the intimations of eccentric hu- 
mours aud mean propensities, which will force themselves to the surface, even 
in polite society, she was able to imagine the Briggses, and Branghtons, and 
Dubsters—those vulgar and endless bores whom the very trath of the portrait 
makes so intolerable in fiction. The volume opens with some sprightly let- 
ters from Mrs. Thrale, containing a passing hit at the Sussex people for their 
silliness :-— 

‘IT love the Sussex people somehow, and they are a mighty silly race too. 
But ‘tis never for their wisdom that one loves the wisest, or for their wit that 
one loves the wittiest ; ‘tisfor benevolence, and virtue, and honest fondness, 
one loves people ; the other qualities make one proud of loving them too.” 

A passing notice of the gold and grebeskin trimming of the Owhyhee dress, 
which was woven after a pattern brought home from the South Seas by Cap- 
tain Burney, is followed by a report of a conversazione, in which a few of the 
celebrities of the day are cut cherrystone size :— 

‘Mrs. Montagu was brilliant in diamonds, solid in judgment, critical in talk. 
Sophy smiled, Piozzisung, Pepys panted with admiration, Johnson was good- 
humoured, Lord John Clinton attentive, Dr. Bowdler lame, and my master not 
asleep. Mrs. Ord looked elegant, Lady Rothes dainty, Mrs. Davenant dapper, 
and Sir Philip’s curls were all blown about by the wind. Mrs. Byron rejoices 
that her Admiral and I agree so well; the way to his heart is connoisseur- 
ship it seems, and for aback ground and contorno, who comes up to Mrs. 
Thrale, you know.” 

These lively spirits were soon doomed to receive a check in the sudden death 
of Mr. Thrale. From this moment, the scenes of the magic lantern begin to 
change. The delightful Streatham circle melts away like a dissolving view, 
we scarcely know why or how. New characters, too, appear. One, and 
among the best drawn of Fanny Burney’s dramatis persone, real or imagined, 
is a Mr. Crutchley, an executor. He was one of those to whom might be ap- 
plied the distich— 

They are as sick, that surfeit on too much. 
: As they that starve on nothing. 

Rich, rude, proud, misanthropic, yet generous to his friends—our portionless 
authoress seems early to have apprehended the danger of his fancying that 
she was anxious to set her laurels at his gold. In fact, Mrs. Thrale’s affection 
for her friend, and a random speech of Sir Philip Clerke’s, almost warranted 





Che Avion. 


way of taking the strictly honourable side of the question, Miss Burney be- 
came downright uncivil to the gentleman. This could not fail to pique the 
curiosity of one, who, beneath a husk so ungracious, had still so noble a nature ; 
and we have many pages of misunderstanding, teazing, explanation, curious to 
read as developing a character, but impossible to extract. The following pas- 
sage, however, is more manageable : 

‘*T had new specimens to-day of the oddities of Mr. Crutchley, whom I do 
not yet quite understand, though I have seen much of him. In the course of 
our walks to-day we chanced, at one time, to be somewhat before the rest of 
the company, and soon got into a very serious conversation ; though we began 
it by his relating a most ludicrous incident which had happened to him last 
winter. There is a certain poor wretch of a villainous painter, one Mr. Lowe, 
who is in some measure nn ier Dr. Johnson’s protection, and whom, therefore, 
he recommends to all the people he thinks can afford to sit for their pictures. 
Among these, he made Mr. Seward very readily, and then applied to Mr. 
Crutchley. ‘ But now,’ said Mr. Crutchley, as he told me the circumstance, 
‘I have not a notion for sitting for my picture,—for who wants it? I may as 
well give the man the money without ; but no, they all said that would not do 
so well, and Dr. Johnson asked me to give him my picture. ‘And I assure 
you, sir,” says he, ‘I shall put it in very good company, for I have portraits of 
some very respectable people in my dining-room. ‘ Ay, sir,” says I, “that’s 
sufficient reason why you should not have mine, for I am sure it has no business 
in such society.” So then Mrs. Thrale asked me to give it to her. “ Ay, 
sure, ma’am,” says I, “ you do me great honour; but pray, first, will you do 
me the favour to tell me what door you intend to put it behind?” However, 
after all I could say in opposition, I was obliged to goto the painter's. And I 
found him in such acondition ! a room all dirt and filth, brats squalling and 
wrangling, up two pair of stairs, and a closet, of which the door was open, that 
Seward well said was quite Pandora's box—it was the repository of all the 
nastiness, and stench, and filth, and food, and drink, and oh, it was too 
bad to be borne! and “Oh !” says I, ‘“* Mr. Lowe, I beg your pardon for run- 
ning away, but I have just recollected another engagement ;” so I poked the 
three guineas in his hand, and told him I would come again another time, and 
then ran out of the house with all my might.’ Well, when we had done laugh- 
ing about this poor unfor-unate painter, the subject turned upon portraits in 
general, and our conference grew very grave: on his part it soon became even 
melancholy. I have not time to dialogue it ; ybut he told me he could never 
bear to have himself the picture of any one he loved, as, in case of their death 
or absence, he should go distracted by looking at it; and that, as for himself, 
he never had, and would never sit for his own, except for one miniature by 
Humphreys, which his sister begged of him, as he never could flatter himself 
there was a human being in the world to whom it could be of any possible va- 
lue: ‘And now,’ he added, ‘ less than ever !" This, and various other speeches 
to the same purpose, he spoke with a degree of dejection that surprised me, as 
the coldness of his character, and his continually boasted insensibility, made 
me believe him really indifferent both to love and hatred. After this we talked 
of Mrs Davenant. ‘She is very agreeable,’ said I, ‘I like her much. Don’t 
youl’ ‘Yes, very much,’ said he; ‘she is lively and entertaining ;’ and then 
a moment after, ‘’Tis wonderful,’ he exclaimed, ‘that such a thing as that can 
captivate aman!’ ‘Nay,’ cried I, ‘nobody more, for her husband quite adores 
her.’ ‘So I find,’ says he ; ‘and Mrs. Thrale says men in general like her.’ 
‘ They certainly do,’ cried I; ‘and all the oddity is in you who do not, not in 
them who do.’ ‘ May be so,’ answered he, ‘but it don’t do for me, indeed.’ 
We then came to two gates, and there I stopt short, to wait till they joined 
us; and Mr. Crutchley, turning about and looking at Mrs. Davenant, as she 
came forward, said, rather in a muttering voice, and to himself than to me. 
‘ What a thing for an attachment! No, no, it would not do for me !—too 
much glare! too much flippancy! too much hoop! too much gauze! too 
much slipper! too much neck! Oh, hide it ! hide it !—muflle it up! muffle it 
up! If it is but in a fur cloak, I am for muffling it all up!’ And thus he di- 
verted himself till they came up to us. But never, I believe, was there a man 
who could endure so very few people. Even Mrs. and Miss Thrale, of whom 
he is fond to excess, he would rather not see than see with other company.” 

A page or two later occurs a scene of different colour, to introduce which it 
is but necessary to say, that Mr. Cator was another of Mr. Thrale’s execu- 
tor’s :-— 

“The long war which has been proclaimed among the wits concerning Lord 
Lyttelton’s ‘ Life,’ by Dr. Johnson, and which a whole tribe of blues, with 
Mrs. Montagu at their head, have vowed to execrate and revenge, now broke 
out with all the fury of the first actual hostilities, stimulated by long-concerted 
schemes and much spiteful information. Mr. Pepys, Dr. Johnson well knew, 
was one of Mrs. Montagu's steadiest abettors ; and, therefore, as he had some 
time determined to defend himself with the first of them he met, this day he 
fell the sacrifice to his wrath. In a long ¢éte-d-téte which I accidenta!ly had 
with Mr. Pepys before the company was assembled, he told me his apprehen- 
sions of an attack, and entreated me earnestly to endeavour to prevent it ; mo- 
destly avowing he was no antagonist for Dr Johnson; and yet declaring his 
personal friendship for Lord Lyttelton made him so much hurt by the * Life,’ 
that he feared he could not discuss the matter without a quarrel, which, espe- 
cially inthe house of Mrs. Thrale, he wished to avoid. It was, however, ut- 
terly impossible for me to serve him. I could have stopped Mrs. Thrale with 
ease, and Mr. Seward with a hint, had either of them begun the subject ; but 
unfortunately, in the middle of dinner, it was begun by Dr. Johnson himself, to 
oppose whom, especially as he spoke with great anger, would have been mad- 
ness and folly. Never before have I seen Dr. Johnson speak with so much 
passion. ‘Mr. Pepys,’ he cried, in a voice the most enraged, ‘I urfderstand 
you are offended by my ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton.’ What is it you have to say 
against it! Come forth,man! Here am I, ready to answer any charge you 
can bring !'— No sir,’ cried Mr. Pepys, ‘not at present; I must beg leave to 
decline the subject. I told Miss Burney before diuner that I hoped it would 
not be started.’ I was quite frightened to hear my own name mentioned in a 
debate which began so seriously ; but Dr. Johnson made not to this any an- 
swer: he repeated his attack and his challenge, and a violent disputation en- 
sued, in which this great but mortal man did, to own the truth, appear unrea- 
sonably furious and grossly severe. Mr. Pepys meantime never appeared to 
so much advantage ; he preserved his temper, uttered all that belonged merely 
to himself with modesty, and all that more immediately related to Lord Lytte!- 
ton with spirit. Indeed, Dr. Johnson, in the very midst of the dispute, had 
the candour and liberality to make him a personal compliment, by saying— 
—* Sir, all that you say, while you are vindicating one who cannot thank you, 
makes me only think better of you than I ever did before. Yet still I think 
you do me wrong,’ &c. &c. * * One happy circumstance, however attend- 
ed the quarrel, which was the presence of Mr. Cator, who would by no means 
be prevented talking himself, either by reverence to Dr. Johnson, or ignorance 
of the subject in question. To give a specimen—one speech will do for a 
thousand. ‘ Asto this question of Lord Lyttelton I can't speak to it to the 
purpose, as I have not read his ‘ Life,’ for I have only read the ‘ Life of Pope ;’ 
I have got the books though, for I sent for them last week, and they came to 
me on Wednesday, and then I began them; but I have not yet read ‘ Lord 
Lyttelton.’ ‘Pope’ I have begun, and that is what I am now reading. But 
what I have to say about Lord Lyttelton is this: Mr. Seward says that Lord 
Lyttelton’s steward dunned Mr. Shenstone for his rent, by which |_ understand 
he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s. Well, if he was a tenant of Lord Lyt- 
telton's why should not he pay his rent ?’” f 

The dispute was not to be stilled: even the sight of his favourite tea-urn did 
not quiet Boanerges. The men entered from the dining-room “ still warm and 
violent” :— 

“Mr. Cator had the book in his hand, and was reading the ‘ Life of Lyttel- 
ton,’ that he might better he said, understand the cause, though not a creature 
cared if he had never heard of it. Mr. Pepys came up to me and said,—‘ Just 
what I had so much wished to avoid! I have been crushed in the very onset.’ 
I could make him no answer, for Dr Johnson immediately called him off, and 
harangued and attacked him with a vehemence and continuity that quite concern- 
ed both Mrs. Thrale and myself, and that made Mr. Pepys, at last, resolutely 
silent however called upon. This now grew more unpleasant than ever; till 
Mr. Cator, having some time studied his book, exclaimed—‘ What I am now 
going to say as I have not yet read the ‘ Life of Lord Lyttelton’ quite through, 
must be considered as being only said aside, because what Iam going to say 
—’ ‘I wish. sir,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, ‘it had been all said aside ; here is 
too much about it, indeed, and I should be very glad to hear no more of it.’ 
This speech, which she made with great spirit and dignity, had an admirable 
effect. Everybody was silenced. 

A little more of Mr. Crutchley from a subsequent clapter :— 

“ Among other folks, we discussed the two rival duchesses, Rutland and 
Devonshire. ‘ ‘The former,’ he said, ‘ must, he fancied, be very weak and sil- 
ly, as he knew that she endured being admired to her face, and complimented 
perpetually, both upon her beauty and her dress :’ and whenI asked whether 
he was one who joined in trying her—‘ Me!’ cried he ; ‘no, indeed! I never 
complimented anybody ; that is, I never said to anybody a thing I did not 
think, unless I was only laughing at them, and making sport for other people.’ 
‘Oh,’ cried, I ‘if everybody went by this rule, what a world of conversation 
would be curtailed! The Duchess of Devonshire, I fancy, has better parts.’ 
‘Oh yes; anda fine, pleasant, open countenance. She came to my sister's 
once, in Lincolnshire, when I was there, in order to see hare-hunting, which 
was then quite new to her.’ ‘She is very amiable, I betieve,’ said I; ‘ for all 





good-humoured and unaffected. And her horse was led, and she was frighten- 


ed ; and we told her /hat was the hare, and that was the dog; and the dog 





the notion, in one, by position and disposition, likely to be suspicious, By 


pointed at the hare, and the hare ran away from the dog ; and then she took 


courage, and then she was timid ;—and, upon my word, she did it all ve pret- 
tily! For my part, I liked it so well, that in half an ane {took to = own 
horse, and rode away ’” 

As this episode proceeds, the journalist impresses us with the idea, that the 
o man, and his great fortune, were gradually condescending towards her 
eet. ° 

* And now, if I am not mistaken, I come to relate the conclusion of Mr. 
Crutchley’s most extraordinary summer eareer at Streatham, which place, I 
believe, he has now left without much intention to frequently revisit. How- 
ever, this is mere conjecture ; but he really had a run of ill-luck not very in- 
viting to a man of his cold and splenetic turn, to play the same game. When 
we were just going to sypper, we heard a disturbance among the dogs ; and 
Mrs. and Miss Thrale went out to see what was the matter, while Dr. Johnson 
and I remained quiet. Soon returning, ‘A friend! a friend!’ she cried, and 
was followed by Mr. Cratchley. 
and in good-humour, and as usual, when in spirits, saucily saroastic. For in- 
stance, it is gencrally half my employment in hot evenings here to rescue some 
or other poor buzzing idiot of an insect from the flame of a candle. This, ac- 
cordingly, I was performing with a Harry Longlegs, whieh, after much trial to 
catch, eluded me, and escaped nobody could see how. Mr. Crutchley vowed 
I had caught and squeezed him to death in my hand. ‘No, indeed,’ cried I, 
‘when I catch them, I put them out of the window.’ ‘ Ay, their bodies,’ said 
he, laughing ; ‘but their legs, I suppose you keep.’ ‘Not I, indeed; I hold 
them very safe in the palm of my hand.’ ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘the palm of your 
hand! why, it would not hold a fly! But what have you done with the 
wretch—thrown him under the table slyly?’ ‘What good would that be 
* Oh, help to establish your full character for mercy.’ Now, was not that a 
speech to provoke Miss Grizzle herself! However, I only made up a saucy 
lip. ‘Come,’ cried he, offering to take my hand, ‘ where is he! Which hand 
is he int Let me examine?’ ‘No, no,I thank you; I sha’n’t make you my 
confessor, whenever! take one.’ He did not much like this: but I did not 
mean he should. Afterwards he told us a most unaccountable ridiculous story 
of acrying wife. A gentleman, he said, of his acquaintance had married late- 
ly his own kept mistress, and last Sunday he had dined with the bride and 
bridegroom ; but to his utter astonishment, without any apparent reason in the 
world, in the middle of dinner or tea, she burst into a violent fit of crying, and 
went out of the room, though there was not the least quarrel, and the sposo 
seemed all fondness and attention! ‘What then,’ said I, somewhat malicious- 
ly, I grant, ‘had you been saying to her?’ ‘Oh, thank you!’ said he, with 
a half-affronted bow, ‘I expected this! I declare I thought you would conelude 
it was me!” 

We will now return to London, and pick up a new oddity or two. The first 
was encountered at one of Mrs. Paradise’s parties. The hostess—‘ Leanin 
over the Kirwans and Charlotte, who hardly got a seat all night for the crowd, 
said she begged to speak tome. I squeezed my great person out, and she 
then said,—* Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele desires the honour of being in- 
troduced to you.’ Her ladyship stood by her side. She seems pretty near 
fifty—at least turned forty; her head was full of feathers, flowers, jewels, and 
gew-gaws, and as high as Lady Archer’s; her dress was trimmed with beads, 
silver, persian sashes, and all sort of fine fancies; her face is thin and fiery, 
and her whole manner spoke a lady all alive. ‘Miss Burney,’ cried she, with 
great quickness, and a look all curiosity, ‘I am very happy to see you, &c.— 
‘I must introduce you,’ continued her ladyship, ‘to my sister; she'll be quite 
delighted to see you. She has written a novel herself; so you are sister au- 
thoresses. A most elegant thing it is, assure you; almost as pretty as yours, 
only not quite so elegant. She has written two novels, only one is not so pret- 
ty as the other. ButTI shall insist upon your seeing them. One is in letters, 
like yours, only yours is prettiest ; it’s called the ‘ leccvstnen of Julia !'—Mrs. 
Paradise then again came forward, and taking my hand, led me up to her lady- 
ship’s sister, Lady Hawke, saying aloud, and with a courteous smirk, * Miss 
Burney, ma’am, authoress of ‘ Evelina.’’ ‘ Yes,’ cried my friend, Lady Say 
and Sele, who followed me close, ‘it’s the authoress of ‘ Evelina;’ so you are 
sister authoresses!’ Lady Hawke arose and curtsied. She is much younger 
than her sister, and rather pretty ; extremely languishing, delicate, and pathe- 
tic ; apparently accustomed to be reckoned the genius of her family, and well 
contented to be looked upon as a creature dropped from the clouds * * 
‘ Yes, I really can’t help writing,’ said Lady Hawke. ‘ One has great plea- 
sure in writing the things; has not one, Miss Burney’? *‘ Y—e—s, ma‘am.’ 
‘But your novel,’ cried Lady Say and Sele, ‘isin such a style !—so elegant ! 
I am vastly glad you made it end happily. I hate a novel that don’t end happy?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Lady Hawke, with a languid smile, ‘I was vastly glad when she 
married Lord Orville. 1 was sadly afraid it would not have been.’ ‘ My sister 
intends,’ said Lady Say and Sele, ‘to print her ‘Mausoleum’ just for her own 
friends and acquaintances.’ ‘Yes,’ said Lady Hawke ; ‘I have never printed 
yet.’ ‘I saw Lady Hawke’s name,’ quoth I to my first friend, ‘ascribed to the 
play of ‘ Variety.’ ‘ Did you indeed!’ cried Lady Say, in an ecstacy. ‘ Sister! 
do you know Miss Burney saw your name in the newspapers, about the play !’ 
‘Did she?’ said Lady Hawke, smiling complacently. ‘ But I really did not 
write it; I never wrote a play in my life. ‘ Well,’ cried Lady Say, ‘but do 
repeat that sweet part that Iam so fond of—you know what [ mean; Miss 
Burney must hear it,—out of your novel, you know!’ Lady H. ‘No, I can't ; 
I have forgot it.’ Lady S. ‘Oh, no! I am sure you have not; I insist upon 
it.’ Lady H. ‘ But | know you can repeat it yourself; you have so fine a me- 
mory ; I am sure you can repeat it.’ Lady S. ‘Oh, but I should not do it 
justice ! that’s all,—I should not do it justice !’ Lady Hawke then bent forward, 





her friends love and speak highly of her.’ ‘Oh, yes, very much so; perfec ly ( tea-things, and one maid-servant ! Well,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, laughing, ‘ what 


and repeated—* If, when he made the declaration of his love, the sensibility 
that beamed in his eves was felt in bis heart, what pleasing sensations and soft 
alarms might not that tender avowal awaken!’ ‘And from what, ma’am,’ 
cried I, astonished.and imagining I had mistaken them, * is this taken! * From 
my sister’s novel!’ answered the delighted Lady Say and Sele, expecting my 
raptures to be equal to her own; ‘it’s in the ‘Mausoleum,’—did not you know 
that? Well, I can’t think how you can write these sweet novels! And it’s all 
just like that part. J.ord Hawke himself says it’s all poetry. For my part, I’m 
sure [ nevercould write so. I suppose, Miss Burney, you are producing an- 
other,—a'n’t you!” ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘Oh, I dare say you are. I dare say you 
are writing one at this very minute !" ” 

The Shallows, we know, came in with the Conqueror; they will not go out, 
we fear, till the Millennium. What literary Londoner could not furnish a com- 
panion to this cuckoo-song! But, not to Cecilize, we will continue our extracts : 
though carefully skipping raptures expressed on the publication of * Cecilia,’ 
we refrain from Burke's letter, which contained a dose of approbation strong 
enough to make a stronger person totter. Nor canwe make room for the cage 
full of new Brighthelmstone oddities. A scrap, concerning a more familiar 
friend, is not to be passed over :— 

“Mr. Metcalf called on Dr. Johnson, and took him out an airing. Mr. Ham- 
ilton is gone,and Mr. Metcalf is now the only person out of this house that volun- 
tarily comimunicates with the Doctor. He has been in a terrible severe humour 
of late, and has really frightened all the people, till they. almost ran from him. 
To me only I think he is now kind. for Mrs. Thrale fares worse than any body. 
’Tis very strange and very melancholy that he will not a little more accommodate 
his manners and language to those of other people. Herlikes Mr. Metcalf, how- 
ever, and so do I, for he is very clever and entertaining when he pleases. Poor 
Dr. Delap confessed to us that the reason he now came so seldom, though he 
formerly almost lived with us when at this place, was his being too unwelf to 
cope with Dr. Johnson. And the other day Mr. Selwyn having refused an invi- 
tation from Mr. Hamilton to meet the Doctor, because he preferred being here 
upon a day when he was out, suddenly rose at the time he was expected to 
return, and said he must run away, ‘ for fear the Doctor should call him to ac- 
count.’ ” : 

Enough is recorded in this and the already cited passage, to give a show of 
plausibility to one reason alleged by Mrs. Thrale for her strange marriage—the 
increasing and unreasonable tyranny of Johnson. 

But, place for the Lady of Old Burlington street. Which of us that recol- 
lects the tiny figure, white as a ghost, neat as a fairy, and fragile as a shadow, 
that used to be seen from time to time, propped up in some elbow chair, in some 
choice circle, can believe that this relic of a former dynasty, and the personage 
Miss Burney shall here describe, were one and the same !— 

“Miss Monckton is between thirty and forty, very short, very fat, but Land- 
some ; splendidly and fantastically dressed, rouged not unbecomingly, yet evi- 
dently and p ilpably desirous of gaining notice and admiration She has an easy 
levity in her air, manner, voice, and discourse, that speak all within to be com- 
fortable ; and her rage of seeing anything curious may be satisfied, if she pleases, 
by looking in a mirror.” 

“ What follows is something nearer to contemporary experiences :— 

“« Now for Miss Monckton’s assembly. [ had begged Mrs Thrale to call for 
me, that I might have her countenance aud assistance upon my entrance Miss 
Thrale came also. Every thing was ina new style. We got out of the coach 
into a hall full of servants, not one of which inquired our names, or took any 
notice of us. We proceeded, and went up stairs, and when we arrived at a 
door, stopped and looked behind us. We deliberated what was to be done. 
lo announce ourselves, was rather awkward, neither could we be sure we were 
going into the right apartment. I proposed our going up higher, till we met 
with somebody ; Miss Thrale thought we sho tid go down and call some of the 
servants ; but Mrs. Thrale, after a ridiculous cons iltation, determined to try her 
fortune by opening the door. This being done, we entered a room full of— 





is to be done now ? ] suppose we are come 80 early that nothing is ready.’ 


The maid stared, but said,—‘ There's company in the next room.’ Then we 
considered again how to make ourselves known; and then Mrs. Thrale again 





He would not eat with us, but was chatty — 
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resolved to take courage and enter. She therefore opened another door, and 
went into another apartment. I held back, but looked after, and observing that 
she made ne courtesy, concluded she was gone in some wrong place. Miss 
Thrale followed, and after her went little L, wondering who was to receive, or 
what was to become ofus. Miss Monckton lives with her mother, the old Dow- 
ager Lady Galway, in a noble house in Charles Street, Berkeley Square. The 
room was large and magnificent. There was not much company, for we were 


very early. y Galway sat at the side of the fire,and received nobody. She 
seems very old, and was dressed with a little round white cap, and not a single 
hair, no cushion, roll, nor anything else but the little round cap, which was flat 
upon her forehead. Such part of the company as already knew her made their 
compliments to her where she sat, and the “ were never taken up to her, but 
belonged wholly to Miss Monckton. Miss Monckton’s own manner of receiv- 
ing her guests was scarce more laborious ; fér she kept her seat when they en- 
tered, and only turned round her head to nod it, and say ‘ How do do!’ after 
»which they found what accommodation they could for themselves. As soon,how- 
ever, as she perceived Mrs. and Miss Thrale, which was not till they had been 
some minutes in the room, she arose to welcome them, contrary to her general 
custom, and merely because it was their first visit. Our long trains making my 
entrance some time after theirs, gave me the advantage of being immediately 
seen by her, and she advanced to me with quickness, and very politely thanked 
me for coming, and said,—‘ I fear you think me very rude for taking the liberty 
of sending to you.’ ‘No, indeed, you did me much honour,’ quoth I. She then 
broke further into her general rales, by making way for me toa good place, 
om seating me herself, and then taking a chair next me, and beginning a little 
chat. * * 

‘* Some new people now coming in, and placing themselves in a regular way, 
Miss Monckton exclaimed,—‘ My whole care is to prevent a circle ;’ and hastily 
rising, she pulled about the chairs, and planted the people in groups, with as 
dextrous a disorder as you would desire to see. The company in general were 
dressed with more brilliancy than at any reut I ever was at, as most of them 
were going to the Duchess of Cumberland’s, and attired for that purpose. Just 
behind me sat Mrs. Hampden, still very beautiful, but insufferably affected. 
Another lady, in full dress, and very pretty, c@me in soon after, and got herself 
a chair just before me ; and then a conversation began between her and Mrs. 
Hampden, of which I will give you a specimen. ‘How disagreeable these 
sacques are! Iam so incommoded with these nasty ruffles! I am going to 
Cumberland House—are you!’ ‘To be sure,’ said Mrs. Hampden ;‘ what else, 
om think, would make me bear this weight of dress? I can’t beara sacque.’ 
* Why, I thought you said you should always wear them?’ ‘ Oh, yes, but I have 
changed my mind since then—as many people do.’ ‘ Well, I think it vastly 
disagreeable indeed,’ said the other—‘ you can’t think how I am encumbered 
with these ruffles?’ * * 

“Mr. Burke went to some other party, and Mr Swinerton took his place, with 
whom I had a dawdling conversation upon dawdling subjects ; and I was not 
a little enlivened, upon his quitting the chair, to have it filled by Mr. Metcalfe, 
who, with much satire, but much entertainment, kept chattering with me till 
Dr. Johnson found me out, and brought a chair opposite to me. Do you laugh, 
my Susan, orcry at your F. B’s. honours’ ‘So,’ said he to Mr. Metcalfe, ‘ it 
is you, is it, that are engrossing her thus!’ * How these people talk of Mrs. 
Siddons !’ said the Doctor. ‘I came hither in full expectation of hearing no 
name but the name I love and pant to hear,—when from one corner to another 
they are talking of that jade Mrs. Siddons! till, at last wearied out, I went yon- 
der into a corner, and repeated to myself Burney ! Burney ! Burney ! Burney !’ 
‘ Ay, sir,’ said Mr. Metcalfe, ‘ you should have carved it upon the trees.’ ‘ Sir, 
hadsthere been any trees, so | should; but, being none, I was content to carve 
it upon my heart.’ Soon afterthe parties changed again, and young Mr. Burke 
came and sat by me. He is a very civil and obliging, and a sensible and agree- 
able young man. I was occasionally spoken to afterwards by strangers, both 
men and women, whom I could not find out, though they called me by name as 
if they had known me all mylife. Old Lady Galway trotted from her corner, in 
the middle of the evening, and leaned her hands upon the backs of two chairs, 
put her little round head through two fine high dressed ladies on purpose to peep 
at me, and then trotted back to her place! Ha, ha! Miss Monckton now 
came to us again, and I congratulated her upon her power in making Dr. John- 
son sit in a group; upon which she immediately said to him,—‘ Sir, Miss Bur- 
ney says you like best to sit in acircle.’ ‘ Does she?’ said he, laughing; ‘Ay, 
never mind what she says. Don’t you know she is a writer of romances !* 
‘ Yes, that I do, indeed!’ said Miss Monckton, and every one joined in a laugh 
that put me horribly out of countenance ‘She may write romances and speak 





truth,’ said my dear Sir Joshua,who, as well as young Burke, and Mr. Metcalfe, 
and two strangers, joined now in our little party. ‘ But, indeed, Dr. Johnson,’ 
said Miss Monckton, ‘ you musi see Mrs. Siddons. Won't you see her in some 
fine part?’ ‘ Why, if I must, madam, I have no choice.’ ‘She says, sir, she 
shall be very much afraid of you.’ ‘Madam, that cannot be true.’ ‘ Not true,” 
cried Miss Monckton, staring, ‘ yes itis.’ ‘It cannot be, madam.’ ‘But she 
said so tu me; I heard her say it myself.’ ‘Madam, it is not possible! remem- 
ber, therefore, in future, that even fiction should be supported by probability.’ 
Miss Monckton looked all amazement, but insisted upon the truth of what she 
had said. ‘I donot believe, madam,’ said he, warmly, ‘she knows my name.’ 
‘Oh, that is rating her too low,’ said a gentleman stranger. ‘ By not knowing 
my name, continued he, ‘1 do not mean so literally ; but that, when she sees 
it abused in a newspaper, she may possibly recollect that she has seen it abused 
in a newspaper before.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ said Miss Monckton, ‘but you must see 
her for all this.’ ‘ Well, madam, if you desire it, [ will go. See her I shall 
not, nor hear her; but I'll go, and that will do. The last time I was at a play, 
I was ordered there by Mrs. Abington, or Mrs. Somebody, [ do not well remem- 
ber who; but I placed myself in the middle of the first row of the front boxes, 
to shew that when I was called I came.’ I felt myself extremely awkward 
about going away, not choosing as it was my first visit, to take French leave, 
and hardly knowing how to lead the way along among so many strangers. At 
last, and with the Tast, I made my attempt. A large party of ladies arose at 
the same time, and | tripped after them; Miss Monckton, however, made me 
come back, for she said I must else wait in the other room till those ladies’ car- 
riages drove away. When I returned Sir Joshua came and desired he might 
convey me home ; I declined the offer, and he pressed it a good deal, drolly say- 
ing,—‘ Why, I am old enough, a’n't I?’ And when he found me stout, he said 
to Dr. Johnson,—* Sir, is not this very hard? Nobudy thinks me very young, 
yet Miss Burney won't give me the privilege of age in letting me see her home? 
She says [ a’n’t old enough.’ | had never said any such thing. ‘ Ay, sir,’ said 
the Doctor, ‘ did I not tell you she was a writer of romances?’ ” 

We fear that Miss Burney partook of the Doctor’s spite at the Siddons more 
than she knew. At all events the condescending tone of the following paragraph 
is delicious :-— 

* We found Mrs. Siddons, the actress, there: She is a woman of excellent 
character, and therefore | am very glad she is thus patronised, since Mrs. Ab- 
ington, and so many frail fair ones, have been thus noticed by the great. She 
behaved with great propriety ; very calm, modest, quiet, and unaffected. She 
has a very fine countenance, and her eyes look both intelligent and soft. She 
has, however, a steadiness in her manner, and deportment by no means en- 
gaging. Mrs. Thrale, who was there, said,—‘ Why, this 1s a leaden goddess 
we are all worshipping ; however, we shall soon gild it.’ ” 

Another character or two, and we must have done for the present :— 

“Thad afterwards a whispering conversation with Mrs. Reynolds, which 
made me laugh, from her excessive oddness and absurdity. It began about 
Chesington. She expressed ber wonder how I could have passed so much 
time there. I told her that with my own will I should pass much more time 
there, as I knew no place where I should have more, if so much, happiness. 
* Well, bless me "’ cried she, holding up her hands, ‘ and all this variety comes 
‘rom only one man! That's strange indeed, for, by what I can make out, there's 
nothing but that one Mr. Quip there!’ ‘ Mr. Crisp,’ said I, ‘is, indeed, the 
only man, but there are also two ladies, very dear friends of mine, who live 
there constantly.’ ‘What! and they neither of them married that Mr.—that 

same gentleman!’ ‘No, they never married anybody ; they are single, and so 
ishe.’ ‘ Well, but if he is so mighty agreeable,’ said she, holding her finger up 
to her nose most significantly, ‘can you tell me how it comes to pass he should 
never have got a wife in all this time |!’ here was no answering this but by grin- 
ning ; but I thought how my dear Kitty would again have called her the old 
sifter. She afterwardstold me of divers most ridiculous distresses she had 
been in with Mrs. Montagu and Mrs. Ord. ‘{ had the most unfortunate thing 
in the world happen to me,’ she said, ‘ about Mrs Montagu, and | always am 
in some distress or misfortune with that lady. She did me the honour to invite 
me to dine with her last week,—and I am sure there is nobody in the world 
can be more obliged to Mrs. Montagu for taking such notice of any body ;—but 
just when the day came I was so unlucky as to be ill, and that, you know, made 
it quite improper to go to dine with Mrs. Montagu, for fear of any disagreeable 
consequences. So this vexed me very much, for I had nobody to send to her 
that was proper to appear before Mrs. Montagu ; for, to own the truth, you must 
know I have no servant but a maid, and I could not think of sending such a 
mage to Mrs. Montagu. So I thought it best to send a chairman, and to tell 
im only to ring at the bell, and to wait for no answer ; because then the porter 
might tell Mrs. Montagu my servant brought the note, for the porter could not 
tell bat he might be my servant. But my maid was so stupid, she took the 
shilling I gave her for the chairman, and went to a green-shop, and bid the wo- 
man send somebody with the note, and she left the shilling with her; so the 
gteen-woman, | suppose, thought she might keep the shilling, and instead of 
sending a chairman she sent her own errand girl ; and she was all dirt and rags. 
But this is not all; for, when the girl got to the house,nothing would serve her 
but she would give the note to Mrs. Montagu, and wait for an answer ; so then, 


you know, Mrs. Mon saw this ragged green-shop girl. I was never so 
shocked in my life, for, when she brought me back the note I knew at once 
how it all was. Only think what a_ mortification, to have Mrs. Montagu see 
such a person as that! She must think it very odd of me indeed to send a 
green-shop girl to such a house as hers !’—Now for a distress equally grievous 
with Mrs. Ord :—‘ You must know Mrs Ord called on me the other day when [ 
did not happen to be dressed ; so I had a very pretty sort of a bed-gown, like 
a jacket, hanging at the fire, and I had on a petticoat, with a border on it of 
the same pattern ; but the bed-gown I thought was damp, and I was in a hurry 
to go down to Mrs. Ord, so I would not stay todry it, but went down in another 
bed-gown, and put my cloak on. But only think what Mrs. Ord must think 
of it, for I have since thought she must suppose I had no gown on at all, for 
you must know my cloak was so long it only showed the petticoat.‘ I am 
always,’ said she, ‘out of luck with Mrs. Ord ; for another time when she came 
there happened to be a great slop on the table ; so, while the maid was goin 
to the door, I took up a rag that I had been wiping my pencils with, for had 
been painting, and I wiped the table; but as she got up stairs before I put it 
away, I popped a white handkerchief upon it. However,while we were talking, 
I thought my handkerchief looked like a litter upon the table,and, thinks I, Mrs. 
Ord will think it very untidy, for she is all neatness, so [ whisked it into my 
pocket ; but I quite forgot the rag with the paint on it. So, when she was 
gone,—bless me !—there I saw it was sticking out of my pocket, in full sight. 
Only think what a slut Mrs. Ord must think me, to put a dishclout in my pock- 
et!) * * T went this morning with my dear father to Sir John Ashton Lev- 
er’s, where we could not but be entertained. Sir Ashton came and talked to 
us a good while. He may be an admired naturalis¢, but I think if in other 
matters you leave the is¢ out, you will not much wrong him. He looks full 
sixty years old, yet he had dressed not only two young men, but himself, in a 
green jacket, a round hat, with green feathers, a bundle of arrows under one 
arm, and a bow in the other, and thus, accoutred as a forester, he pranced 
about : while the younger fools, who were in the same garb, kept running to 
and fro in the garden, carefully contriving to shoot at some mark, just as any 
of the company appeared at any of the windows. After such a specimen of his 
actions, you will excuse me if I give you none of his conversation.” 

Copious as our ‘ takings” have been, we leave a mine of anecdotical trea- 
sure for another notice. ‘ 
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HISTORY OF HOLLAND. 


The History of Holland, from the beginning of the Tenth to the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. By C.M. Davies, Esq. Vol. If. London, Parker. 
The greater part of this volume is devoted to the history of the great war 

between Commerce and Feudalism, in which the Dutch and English, as leaders 
of the mercantile interests of the world, rent in sunder the restrictions which 
the Court of Madrid, aided by the Bulls of the Vatican, attempted to impose 
on European intercouse with Asia and America, and humbled the exorbitant 
power of Spain. Itis not our purpose to give even an outline of this tre- 
mendous struggle: we shal! rather select sume of those incidents of the 
history which tend most to illustrate the great principles involved in the con- 
test. 

It is instructive to cast a glance at the pecuniary condition of both par- 
ties at the beginning and the end of their long war. When the Dutch first 
raised the standard of revolt they were literally, what they were contemptuous- 
ly called, “beggars” (Gueux); on the other hand their oppressor, Philip, 
wielded not only the vast resources of the entire Spanish peninsula, but also 
the treasures imported from Peru, the profits of the commerce with the East 
and West Indies, the trade of the Mediterranean, and entire command over 
intercourse between northern Europe and the Levant. When the war closed, 
Holland took the lead of all Christendom in commercial wealth, and Spain 
was bankrupt 
enabled the ‘‘ beggars’ to bear up against the mightiest and wealthiest monarch 
of his day :— 

‘It cannot be supposed for a moment that the inhabitants of a smal! and im- 
poverished nook of land, such as Holland and Zealand, were possessed of more 
resources to pay and provide for their troops than a monarch who had the wealth 
of both worlds at his command ; on the contrary, their trade and manufactures 


had decayed in consequence of the war; many of the richest families had fled | 


during tie persecutions of Alva, taking with them a large portion of their pro- 
perty ; and the best of their lands were laid under water by the cutting of the 
dykes; but they found in this time of trial and distress, an inexhaustible mine 
of treasure in their unsullied national probity, their unimpeachable public cre- 
dit. During the long sieges, when specie failed, the States or municipal go- 
vernments were in the habit of issuing promissory notes, or coining moncy of 
tin, and this money was received in payment by the foreign troops, as well as 
the natives, without the slightest hesitation ; nor was such traffic as remained, 
ever embarrassed for an instant by want of confidence in a circulating medium 
so wholly destitute of intrinsic value. The holders of it implicitly relied on 
the conviction that no plea of distress, no complaint of usury or extortion, 
would stand in the way of their receiving the full amount it promised, as cir- 
cumstances permitted ; nor did they doubt, that nothing but the utter destruc- 
tion of the government would prevent its fulfilling to the letter every engage- 
ment it had entered into. It was this perfect integrity, this unbounded confi- 
dence between man and man, which enabled Holland to protract the war until 
the re@purces of her adversary were completely exhausted. A striking con- 
trast in this respect was presented by the conduct of the King of Spain, who, 
having incurred a debt of 14,500,000 ducats to the merchants of Spain and 
Genoa, obtained from the pope a dispensation, permitting him to revoke all his 
promises and engagements, ‘ lest he should be ruined by usury while combating 
the heretics.’ ” i 

Another circumstance, which had no small influence in determining the con- 
test was, that the Spaniards not only exhibited the most remorseless cruelty to 
the insurgents found in arms, but even on the slightest suspicion plundered the 
cities in which they were garrisoned, and massacred some of the staunchest 
adherents to their own cause. The scene of pillage and slaughter, usually 
called “the Spanish Fury,” at Antwerp, was not a solitary instance of these 
excesses, though its having occurred in a Catholic and friendly city has render- 
ed it more prominent than the rest. On the other hand, the Dutch authorities 
showed themselves patient and forbearing, when the distress occasioned by tax- 
ation or free-quarters drove the peasants to revolt. On one occasion the pea- 
sants of Friesland took up arms :— 

* They called themselves ‘The Legion of Despair,’ and carried as a device 
the half of an egg-shell, to denote that, having lost the yolk, they had nothing 
left to fight for but the shell. The Count of Hohenlohe having advanced 
against them at the head of some troops, and slain 700, persuaded the retmain- 
der to surrender their arms, and with some difficulty reduced them to sub- 
mission.” 

The tenderness with which they were treated rendered these insurgents, 
ever afterwards, some of the firmest supporters of the States. 

One of the strangest episodes in the war was the elevation of the Duke of 
Anjou to the sovereignty of the Netherlands. Historians have generally pass- 
ed too slightly over the strange fortunes of this prince, whose brief career was 
one of continued disappointment. He had hoped, by the influence of Coligni, 
to obtain from Charles IX. the Lieutenant-Generalship of France, and perhaps 
the right of succession, to the prejudice of his brother Henry, but Henry and 
his mother procured the assassination of the Admiral and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; when Henry III. became King, Anjou proposed to himself the 
office of Protector of the Huguenots, but he was thrown into prison, and came 
out of it branded as the betrayer of the cause he had undertaken to defend ; he 





was invited to England as the affianced spouse of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
frustrated in his hope of sharing a kingdom just as every apparent obstacle to his 
| marriage was removed ; he was received with enthusiastic joy in the Nether- 
| lands as * Protector and Defender.” but was driven out as a fugitive and pur- 
; sued with execration and contempt ;_ finally, looking forward to suc- 


| ceed his brother, who was childless and unhealthy, he was prematurely cut off 


| at the age of thirty. His expulsion from the Netherlands was caused by his | 


attempt to make himself master of all the towns in which the French had gar- 
risons ; he, himself, headed the enterprise in Antwerp, where “the French 
| Fury” had a result very different from the Spanish :— 
“The burghers fought with desperate courage ; several who in their haste 
had been unable to provide themselves with ball, loaded their muskets with 
their buttons and the money in their purses, which they bent into the requisite 
shape with their teeth. A single instance will serve to show the spirit of 
these humble traders, upon whose prowess the belted knight, cased in his im- 
penetrable armour and mounted on his powerful war-horse, was accustomed 
to look down with such high disdain. A baker hearing the tumult while en- 
gaged in kneading his dough, rushed out in the light linen dress he wore, 
with no other arms than the shovel he used in his trade, and meeting with a 
horseman struck him a blow which felled him to the earth ; when. finding 
himself surrounded by foes, he vaulted on the back of his enemy’s horse, and 
retired unhurt. The number of defenders continued every moment to increase, 
the women and boys mingling eagerly in the combat ; while the first impetu- 
osity in the French began to subside into feebleness and wavering. The bur- 
ghers rapidly regained the ramparts and bulwarks of the Kipdorp Gate, and 
fired so incessantly from the neighbouring houses that the dead and the dying 
lay in a heap at the entrance nearly twice the height of aman. Anxious to 
shut the gate, lest a reinforcement of the enemy should enter from without, 
the burghers found it impracticable from the number of corpses, the sickening 
labour of removing which consumed a longer time than had been occupied by 
the battle.” 





Mr. Davies has pointed out the source of that treasure which | 
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The disunion produced by this treacherous attempt would most probably 
have enabled the Prince of Parma to subdue the Netherlands, had he not in- 
spired the revolters with an intense dread of his perfidy and cruelty, by his 
consenting to the assassination of the Prince of Orange. As some modern 
writers have denied Parma’s participation in this crime, it may be well to quote 
the testimony of the Jesuit Strada, the passionate eulogist of Alexander Far- 
nese : he says, “ Moreover, he (Balthazar Gerard, the assassin) offered his ser- 
vices for the purpose to the Prince of Parma, but was rejected as inadequate 
to the task (spretus ut impar.)” It is gratifying to find, that this crime de- 
prived Alexander Farnese of all the advantages of his previous victories, and 
what was even more serviceable to his cause, the dissensions of his ene- 
mies. 

The siege and capture of Antwerp by the Spaniards is one of the most in- 
teresting events in the annals of modern warfare, but the pen of Schiller has 
made the details familiar to all Europe. Mr. Davies has added one incident, 
on the authority of Strada, which must not be omitted :-— 

“ The effect of the intelligence of the capture of Antwerp on the cold and 
dissembling Philip IT., from whom all the previous successes attending his arms, 
—the victory of St. Quentin, that of Lepanto gained over the Turks, and even 
the conquest of Portugal.—had failed to elicit an expression of satisfaction,was 
such as to transport, him beyond the bounds of decorum. The news bein 
brought to him at night, he sprang from his bed in an ecstacy of joy, an 
hurrying, in his undress, to the chamber of the Infanta Isabella Eugenia, 
his favourite daughter, knocked violently at the door, exclaiming, ‘ Antwerp 
is ours.’ ” 

Strada adds, that the Spanish ministers congratulated each other that the 
war was at an end,—and so it soon would probably have been, had not Eliza- 
beth, at the critical moment, sent an auxiliary force to assist the Hollanders. 
She neutralized the boon, however, by committing her army to the Earl of 
Leicester, and demanding that the States should invest her unworthy favourite 
with greater powers than they ever bestowed on any preceding General. It is 
not generally known that Leicester was the first who gave the perilous exam- 
ple of the interference of the civil power in religious disputations in Holland, 
and thus prepared the way for the subsequent persecution of the Arminians, 
one of the darkest stains on Dutch history. He interfered in the controversy 
about predestination and free will, and had articles of agreement between the 
rival theologians prepared under his auspices : 

“The favourable disposition which he manifested towards the Calvinists, in 
the terms of this compromise, emboldened them to petition for a national sy- 
nod, or general assembly of the church. ‘These assemblies had hitherto, with 
oue or two exceptions, been held only after permission asked and obtained of 
the States of the province where they were summoned. Leicester, however, 
without consulting either the States of Holland or the States-General, decid- 
ed, that a synod should be convoked in the month of June of this year. At 
this meeting, among many other regulations highly offensive to the States, as 
calculated to raise the clergy into a separate and independent body, it was 
resolved that a general synod of the provinces snould be held every three 
years, or oftener if necessary, without requiring any permission from the go- 
vernment.”’ 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada is an event in which the destinies of 
England and Holland were equally involved. While our Admirals were de- 
feating the armament of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the Dutch blockaded the 
Prince of Parma, and prevented his making a dash on the Thames while the 
fleets were engaged in the channel :— 

‘‘ During the whole of the time consumed in that glorious contest, the image 
of which is fresh and bright in the mind of every English reader, the great 
commander was kept in a state of helpless inactivity on the shores of Flanders. 
Justin of Nassau, with thirty-five Holland and Zealand vessels, well armed, 
and containing, besides their complement of seamen, 1200 skilful musketeers, 
effectually blockaded the harbours of Dunkirk and Nieuport, so that, not only 
the ships of Panna were debarred from egress, but the smaller vessels of the 
| Spanish fleet were prevented from entering, to afford them any assistance ; the 
approach of the latter being impossible from the shallowness of the water. The 
fleet of Parma meanwhile, though infinitely superior in number, yet being 
| equipped for convenience of transport rather than for battle, was scarcely fit to 
sustain a regular engagement ; to which, also, an additional obstacle was found 
in the ill disposition manifested by the crews. The memory of the old * Water- 
cueux,’ of whom the rear-admiral in command, Justus le More, was a remnant, 
had not yet faded away from men’s minds; and the terror excited by the 
Holland and Zealand mariners was so excessive, that all the efforts of Parma 
were unable to check the desertion among his men, which coytinued day and 
night without intermission. In vain, therefore, did the Spanish admiral, having 
reached the port of Calais, urge him to effect a junction without delay ; he 
could do no more than hurry from place to place in an agony of impatience ; 
at one time offering up bootless vows at the shrine of Notre Dame de Halle ; 
at another giving orders to his troops to embark and set sail at all hazards ; and 
then again countermanding them, as dreading to trust that army on which the 
hopes of Spain depended, to the mercy of the tempestuous waves and the 
enemy, who lay in wait for their destruction. Eighteen thousand troops were 
already on board the vessels at Nieuport, and had been two days eagerly await* 
ing the signal for their departure, when they were ordered to re-land.” 

Strada mentions a circumstance connected with this enterprise which has 
escaped the notice of our English historians, and therefore may be worthy of 
mention. He says that a deserter named Stanley had pointed out to King 
Philip the necessity of having some harbour where the Spanish navies could 
rendezvous and refit, recommending the port of Waterford as well suited for 
the purpose. Had this advice been followed, Ireland would easily have been 
subdued by the Spaniards, and all its resources made available for the invasion 
of England. According to Strada, the recommendation was rejected, on ac- 
count of Philip’s impatience to have possession of London. 

Having brought down the history of the war to its glorious termination, and 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the United Provinces by the 
Spanish government, Mr. Davies enters on the sad history of the religious per- 
secutions which began almost immediately after the happy termination of a 
war to establish religious freedom. The judicial murder of+the illustrious 
Barneveldt, that foulest stain on the character of Prince Maurice, was a re- 
sult of the bigotry excited by the Calvinistic party ; and those who conducted 
his trial exhibited injustice not surpassed by the Spaniards, whose yoke they had 
shaken off :— 

** Barneveldt was subjected to twenty-three examinations, during which he 
was neither allowed to take down the questions in writing, to make memoranda 
of his answers, nor to refer to notes; the interrogatories were not confined to 
any definite period, but extended over his whole public life, no effort being 
spared to involve him in those contradictions which, from decay of memory, or 
confusion of dates, might easily occur. Ledemberg, secretary of the states of 
Utrecht, was so terrified by the menaces of torture which they used, that, 
dreading lest he might be forced by such means to make any admission detri- 
mental to his friends, he committed suicide in prison.” 

The French ambassador made vigorous but vain efforts to save the life of 
this great statesman ; the English ambassader, whose slightest word would 
have been sufficient, was restrained from interfering by his instructions. The 
last scene of Barneveldt’s long and patriotic life is thus described :— 

“ Before he left his prison, Barneveldt wrote his last letter to his family, re- 
commending his servant, John Franken, who had attended him throughout with 
affectionate fidelity, to theircare. He was shortly afterward led into a lower 
room of the court-house to hear his sentence. During the reading, he turned 
round quickly several times, and rose from his seat, as ifabout tospeak. When 
it was concluded, he observed, that there were many things in it which were 
not in the examination ; and added, * I thought the States-General would have 
| been satisfied with my blood, and would have allowed my wife and children to 
|keep what is their own.’ ‘ Your sentence is read,’ replied Leonard Vooght, 
|one of the judges, ‘ away, away.’ Leaning on his staff, and with his servant 
on the other side to support his steps, grown feeble with age, Barneveldt walk- 
| ed composed to the place of execution, prepared before the great salogn of the 
court-house * * Here he was compelled to suffer the last petty indignity 
that man could heap upon him Aged and infirm as he was, neither stool nor 
cushion had been provided to mitigate the sense of bodily weakness as he per- 
formed the last duties of mortal life ; and kneeling down on the bare boards, 
he was supported by his servant, while the minister, John Lamotius, delivered a 
prayer. When prepared for the block, he turned to the spectators, and said 
with a loud and firm voice, ‘ My friends, believe not that I am a traitor. I have 
lived a good patriot, and such I die.’ He then, with his own hands, drew his 
cap over his eyes, and bidding the executioner ‘be quick,’ bowed his venerable 
head to the stroke. The populace, from various feelings, some inspired by ha- 
tred, some by affection, dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, or carried 
away morsels of the blood-stained wood and sand ; a few were even found to 
sell these as relics. The body and head were laid in a coffin and buried de- 
cently, but with litt!e ceremony, at the court church of the Hague. The States 
of Holland rendered to his memory that justice which he had been denied while 
living, by the words in which they recorded hisdeath. After stating the time 
and manner of it, and his long period of service to his country, the resolution 
concludes, ‘aman of great activity, diligence, memory, and conduct ; yea, 
remarkable in every respect. Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall ; and may God be merciful to his soul.’” 

Mr. Davies takes a more favourable view of the conduct of the Dutch, in 
what is called the Massacre of Amboyna, than is usual with English writers, 
and he makes considerable abatements in the praise commonly bestowed upoR 
Blake for his conduct in Cromwell’s Dutch war. Neither of these points, how- 











jever, possesses sufficient importance for us to enter into a minute investigation 
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of them. The chief interest of the volume consists in its graphic account of | the milita 
the war of independence, and, next to that, in the sad example it affords of 


men “ suffering persecution without learning mercy,” who had scarcely won 
religious freedom for themselves when they began to tyrannize over the con- 
sciences of others. 


CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 


SECOND SERIES. No. IV. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER IN THE NAVY. 

“The pages of history,” said my friend, ‘‘ Whether ancient or modern, can- 
not possibly record a stronger devotion to upright principles, or a greater attach- 
ment to sacred institutions, than were evinced and practised by the humble 
but sturdy peasantry of the Bocage, when the sanguinary vampire of revolution 
spread its dark wings over their hitherto tranquil province, and sought to make 
the inhabitants subservient to its ferocious longings for human blood. When 
the changes took place in the civil department of their local government, they 
submitted, because in most instances the seigneurs in each parish were appoint- 
ed officers in the National Guard, and most of them were chosen to act as 
Mayors. They could not reconcile their minds to the levelling system; and 
though they sullenly complied, yet great discontent prevailed at the acts of 
homilistion which were forced upon the gentry, to whom they looked up with 
veneration for counsel and protection. But it was not so much the attacks upon 
the higher classes that aroused their fury—it was the attempt to subvert and 
contro! their worship of the Deity—it was the seizure of their priests, who 
would not take the oath prescribed by the Convention, that raised their indig- 
nation and resistance, first iff small numbers, then in large masses ; till urged 
by continued persecution, the whole male population that were able to carry 
arms took the field, and hurled destruction upon the enemies of their domestic 

ace. The denounced curates were in many instances concealed in caves and 

iding-places by their flocks, who at intervals assembled together with guns, 
but principally with scythes and pitchforks, in some secret nook of the forest 
to hear mass. 

“J was myself, at the outset of the Revolution, very much enamoured of its 
princi les, but my views were constitutional ; I wished to see the monarch 
united to the people by bonds of mutual dependence and trust—I hoped to see 
the national institutions purified and improved—the laws equalized to all classes 
—the system of exclusiveness destroyed, and talent and merit encouraged and 
rewarded. But when I heard of the massacres at Paris—when I saw the revo- 
lutionary emblem raised as the bloody standard of oppression, tyranny, and 
crime—when I beheld mutilated limbs carried on the points of bayonets, and 
exhibited with exultation by the victors as trophies of their countrymen’s defeat 
and slaughter, my heart, aye, my very soul revolted at such spectacles of inhu- 
man wrong and butchery. The murder of the unhappy King completed my 
abhorrence and disgust; and when the unhappy tenants simultaneously arose 
in insurrection without leaders, without plan, almost without means, yet nobly 
defending their rights, and avenging their wrongs, my spirit awoke as from a 
lethargy, and I longed to join with them in annihilating the monsters who had 
unmasked themselves as enemies to the whole human race. It has been assert- 
ed that the discontent and discord were caused by the disappointed priesthood 
and the humbled gentry, who had ever before been treated as feudal lords ; but 
it was no such thing—they rather soothed than irritated, and preached forbear- 
ance, lest worse evil should come upon them. The outbreak commenced at 
St. Florent, on the banks of the Loire. You have not seen St. Florent: it is 
a delightful spot, with its lofty tower, from which the whole valley of the Loire 
is visible; and whilst to the north-east the river runs along between rich vine- 
yards and undulating hills in fertile beauty, the south-west displays abrupt 
steeps of dark granite, that stand like giant-sentinels above the rolling waters 
at their base, and Nature amid magnificence assumes the wild and romantic. 
The town stands upon an eminence, though there are buildings close to the 
river's bank: and the interior comprised small villages of from fifty to two 
hundred inhabitants, who cultivated their gardens—for farms they can hardly be 
called—and raised cattle upon shares with the proprietaires of the soil. The 
people were robust and hardy—accustomed to privations and inured to toil— 
simple in their manners, enthusiastic in their religion, and devotedly attached 
to their little homes. 

“The death of the King was followed by adeclaration of war with England, 
and, consequently, men were required to swell our armies and to man our fleets 
The number required by the Convention was three hun lred thousand ; and the 
demand in the Bocage stirred up the slumbering embers of revolt. One de- 
partment was to assemble at St. Florent on the 10th of March, 1793, when the 
drafting was to take place. ‘The Republican authorities used every exertion to 
get the young men together; and toa certain extent they prevailed—for, at 
the appointed time, those who had been summoned appeared to the number of 
between two and three hundred, and amongst them was a youth much esteem- 
ed for his amiable qualities and daring character: he had made a voyage or 





two along the coast; had been up the Mediterranean, and communion with | 


the world had rubbed off the rust of the peasant, and given him a_ certain po- 
lish that exalted him in the estimation of his companions. But Jacques La- 
voisier quitted a maritime life to return to his native village, attracted thither 
by the beauty of Marie Dumagny, whom he ardently loved, and who looked 
upon him with affectionate regard. Jaques, with about a dozen others, had 
been ordered from this village, and on the night previous to the muster they 


held asecret meeting, at which several delegates from other villages were pre- | 


sent ; and after talking over the matter, they resolved to place themselves un- 
der the guidance of Jacques Lavoisier, who cautiously sounded the depths of 
their resolution, without committing himself to the future. When they sepa- 
rated, the young lover sought the cottage of his mistress to bid her farewell : 
she already knew his destination,and though when alone she had shed tears whilst 
contemplating the hazards which he must run, vet now they were together, she 
encouraged him in the determination he had formed of resisting the authorities 
on their arbitrary proceedings ; and though her heart shrank under painful ap- 
prehensions of the future, she spoke boldly and energetically in the cause of 
freedom, and every word made its due impression on the young man. The 
morning came : the muster-place was a field adjacent to the town; and thither 
the authorities, with a few soldiers, some gens-d’armes, and two field-pieces of 
small calibre, repaired. The peasantry were punctual: they stood collected 
together, and now, whilst sensible of their numbers and physical powers, al- 
though unarmed, doubt and uncertainty vanished—resolution and sinews pre- 
vailed. A few words passed from one to the other afforded the confidence of 
brotherhood ; so that when the decree of the Convention was read by the Re- 
publican Mayor, their dark lowering looks gave evidence that it would be no 
easy task to enforce compliance, notwithstanding the imposing array of glis- 
tening sabres and loaded artillery. Acommand was then given for them to 
advance by tens, but as this order was general, not an individual moved. The 
Republicans were staggered and remained inactive : again the command was 
issued, but it was now more definite in its terms, and more harsh in the deli- 
very, but still not a soul moved; and Lavoisier, with another young man, 
named Foret, belonging to a distant village, stood forth as leaders in disobe- 
dience. A serjeant and a party of gens-d’armes were sent to enforce compli- 
ance and divide them into tenths. Jacques looked at the countenances of his 
comrades, and finding that there were no signs of flinching, he advanced before 
the rest, and warned the serjeant to retrograde, and not to meddle with them: 
the man hesitated, but was commanded by his officer to advance ; he did so, 
but the fierce looks of the young men, as they stood in one firm phalanx, de- 
termined to support each other, rendered him somewhat nervous, and fear be- 
ing communicated to the rest, they at last halted close to the youths, faced 
about, and marched back to their comrades much quicker than they came 
The Republican commander was extremely exasperated—he struck the men 
with the flat of his sword, and raved like a maniac, whilst the retreat of the 
gens-d’armes gave greater boldness to the levy, and the conduct of the officer 
rendered them more resolute in refusing to be placed where they might receive 
similar treatment. The leader of the Republicans next approached the 
youths, and harangued them in strong language, pointing out the honour they 
would acquire in the defence of their country, and the glory that awaited them 
in foreign conquests. To this Jacques replied, that ‘they were ready at all times 
to defend their homes, and therefore would not leave them.’ The commander 
designated the whole body ‘traitors to the nation,’ and was answered with 
shouts—‘ Give us back our laws—our curates—our King!’ Once more the 
Republican chief essayed to address them, but he had lost all control’ over his 
passion: he reviled them—threatened to cut them to pieces, or to send them 
in fetters to execution; but finding that they were neither to be cajoled nor in- 
timidated, he ordered one of the cannon to be brought in front, and an artille- 
ryman to stand with a kindled match ready to fire. It was a desperate mo- 
ment for the youths: they saw the muzzle of the gun, that, if discharged, 
must deal death to some of them : they clenched their fists, nerved their arms, 
and stood firm as arock. ‘Submit yourselves to the mercy of the Conven- 
tion!’ fiercely demanded the Republican commander. ‘ Vive le Roi!’ shout- 
ed Jacques, as he sprang forward, and taking his red cotton handkerchief from 
his head, he waved it aloft and called upon his comrades not to yield. The 
Republican officer gave the signal—the match was applied to the priming—the 
flash and the report followed—the grape-shot flew amongst the insurgents, 
and though none were killed, yet several, amongst whom was Jacques, fell se- 
verely wounded : 

“ Lavoisier, though knocked down, sprang instantly to his feet again, and 
seeing that not a moment was to be lost, he called upon his comrades to fol- 
low him. Foret repeated the cry, ‘For God and my King:* the phalanx 


rushed forward, re-echoing the words: and before the artillerymen could re- | 


She Ut on,. 


flight) were advancing to renew the assault. But Jacques became ex- 
| hausted through pain and the bleeding of his wounds : he could no longer 


| his place; and a car being procured, Lavoisier, with another, was conveyed 
to his native village, Pin-en-Mauges, where Marie was anxiously awaiting bis 
return. 

‘** Amongst the inhabitants of this part of the country was an individual nam- 
ed Cathelineau : his occupation was that of a hawker and carrier, which, by 
leading him to traverse over a wide expanse of ground, had rendered him well 
| known to every resident for many miles around ; and the high character which 
| he bore for piety, integrity, and love of liberty, endeared him to all, and gained 

him the name of ‘the good Cathelineau.’ This man was at his humble dwell- 
| ing with his family, and whilst engaged in kneading bread for their use, Marie 
stood conversing with him on the probable results of her lover's contumacy, 
and trying to draw encouragement and consolation from his discourse. Sud- 
denly the sounds of Jamentation reached them: Marie’s heart sickened; Ca- 
thelineau’s cheeks were flushed, but he still continued his operations. The 
wailings had come from the outermost cottages, as the car was passing with 
the wounded ; ayd from the intelligence that was gleaned from the drivers, 
alarming apprehensions were excited in the breasts of those who had relatives 
and friends in-the affray and were ignorant of their fate. At length the car 
with its groaning burthen reached the cottage of Cathelineau, and stopped ; 
for Marie had now heard that her lover required her care, and, like a heroine 
worthy of the affections of a brave young man, she at once prepared herself 
for the task. The hawker stood at his kneading-trough, and listened to the 
recital of what had occurred ; then, without uttering a word,he wiped his arms, 
put on his coat, took down his sword, and was going out at the door when 
his wife arrested his departure by affectionately inquiring his intentions. 

«To lead my countrymen,’ was his reply. ‘Julie, you have ever been a 
faithful wife, a good mother ; and shall I sit down tamely till the wolves 
come to tear down my home, and ravage my family !—the moment has arrived 
for exertion—we must stand forward in defence of the gifts of our Creator, 
and the God of Justice will endow us with strength to make the tyrants trem- 
ble.’ 

‘In vain his wife remonstrated with him on the danger to which he exposed 
himself. His resolves were taken ; and as the inhabitants were assembling 
together round the dwelling of the wounded Lavoisier, he went amongst them, 
and in energetic language—the eloquence of nature—described the position in 
which they were placed by the daring acts of the young men, and the cer- 
tainty that the whole of that part of the country would be subjected to republi- 
can vengeance, by way of punishment, unless a decided movement was made 
to avert the evil. 

‘*** Tf you remain passive within your habitations,’ said he, ‘ you will soon 
hear the crackling of the flames that will reduce them to ashes. If you conti- 
nue tamely submissive it will not save you from destruction—fathers, brothers, 
sons will be torn away from their ruined and perishing families, to expire be- 
| neath the axe of the guillotine, or, what is worse to a noble mind, to fight in an 
unholy and wicked cause. Rouse yourselves then, my friends! It would be 
better to take weapons in our hands, and risk our lives, with the prospect of 
victory, than to yield—aye, basely yield—ourselves a trembling prey to living 
torments, and adeath of shame. God will aid those who help themselves. 
| Courage, my friends ! let us arm and march against the common enemy—our 
| countrymen will join us. The first blow has been struck ; it must be followed 
up without a moment’s loss of time. The mangled bodies of your friends, and 
the sanctity of your homes, call loudly upon you—the murder of your king, and 
the pollution of your altars, demand a terrible retribution.’ 

“In the course of one half-hour about twenty young men appeared in arms. 
; Uhey hastened to the chapel, and, kneeling before the emblem of man’s re- 
| demption, offered up their prayers to the Deity, and then commenced their 
| march for the village of La Poiteviniére, where Cothelineau repeated his ex- 

hortations, and was quickly joined by the male villagers, all eager to redress 
| theirwrongs. The force headed by Foret, at St. Florent, after obtainiog a com- 


_ 








plete victory, and pillaging the municipality, separated, and were returning 
straggling to their homes, flushed with success, and desperate as to the uncer- 
ain future. Numbers hearing that Cathelineau had raised a band promptly 
joined him ; and everywhere during his progress the peasants united them- 
selves under his command. 
scythe-blades—pitchforks—iron-bars—a few rusty swords—and some fowling- 
pieces, whilst many had nothing more than sticks—the insurgent band attacked 
and beat a republican detachment at the village of Jallais, taking from them a 
| cannon, and supplyiug theiselves with arms and ammunition. ‘They then pro- 
ceeded to Chemulle, and in a few hours defeated a strong republican force, cap- 
turing three cannons, and increasing their strength. The gallant Foret had 
returned from St. Florent to his home in the village of Chauzo, ignorant of the 
insurrection under Cathelineau, and probably desirous of remaining at peace. 


But the prominent part he had taken at the drafting had singled him out as a | 


fitting object for retaliatory example, and a_ party of gens-d’armes were 
sent to apprehend him. 
their approach, and, with his musket in his hand, he retreated towards the 
church. They pursued—he fired—and one of his enemies bit the dust; the 
others halted to assist their wounded comrade, whom they did not dare to 
leave. Foret rang the alarm-bell, gathered the villagers together, drove out 
the gens d’armes, and then raised the standard of revolt. The young men of 
the neighbouring villages immediately flocked to him, and the next day he 
joined Cathelineau with a troop of between one hundred and two hundred men. 
They took the largest town in the country, Chollet, from a garrison of five 
hundred republicans, with several pieces of cannon, and obtained a plentiful 
supply of the sivews of war. Having effected these objects the peasantry dis- 
banded, and returned to their villages ; but the system of drafting being persist- 
ed in, they again rose, an army was collected in a very short space of time, 
composed of about ten thousand men, and the good Cathelineau—the humble 
pedlar—was appointed Commander-in-Chief, whilst several of the old noblesse 
attached to royalty served under him. Such, my friend, was the outbreak of 
the war in La Vendée, which is now drawing to a close, as all parties seem desi- 
rous of conciliation and peace.” 

“Ts Cathelineau still living 7” demanded I; for I had not heard his name 
mentioned at Paris, and it excited my surprise. 

‘“« He is not,” replied my informant. ‘* After beating the republican General 
Santerre, (whom I well remember a brewer in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine at 
Paris, and who commanded the troops round the scaffold at the execution of the 
King,) he died at Chatillon of his wounds. I saw him more than once in my 
travels upon business. He was about five-and-thirty years of age, but looked 
rather older. His manners were singularly unassuming and diffident, and he 
constantly wore the coarse dress of a peasant, though always neat and clean, 
and the only mark of distinction was a white sash, to denote his rank. He had 
strongly-marked features ; and much of his spare time was engaged in devo- 
tional exercises.” 

** And Lavoisier,” inquired I, desirous of gaining every particle of informa- 
tion that I could, ‘did he recover from his wounds !” 

‘* No !’" returned the wine-merchant. ‘He lingered for some time in great 
suffering, and then expired. What became of Marie was for some time a mat- 
ter of considerable doubt ; for after the death of her lover she suddenly dis- 
appeared from the village, and it was not till about the middle of the following 
| September that her dead body was found, in the dress of the Vendéean cavalry, 

after the battle of Thouars ; and then it was ascertained that she had joined 
the division of General Bonchamp, asa private soldier, and had acted with 
great bravery and courage in several engagements, till a musket-ball passing 
through her heart put an end to her career. It was evident by her wounds that 
she had fought with great determination and gallantry. Poor Marie! she me- 
rited a better fate ; and so did many thousands who fell in these sanguinary 
conflicts : for none were spared when once the terrible legions of Thurreau 
spread fire, and devastation, and slaughter amongst the villages of the Bocage, 
urging even women and children to take up the musket, and revenge them- 
selves upon their merciless and remorseless foes. No sooner were the Royal- 
ists defeated at one point, and despatches forwarded to Paris that they were an 

nihilated, and the war at an end, than a few days would again see them in mar- 
tial array, achieving the most splendid conquests, and driving disciplined troops 
before them in all directions. Several times they might have marched to Paris 
without obstrnetion, and here the assistance of the English would have been in- 

valuable ; but none was sent until it was too late 
ally to crush the insurgents, fictitious amnesties were proclaimed in the villages, 





assuring the inhabitants that they should suffer no violence if they would re-/ 


main ; and, relying upon this pledge, they fancied themselves secure, til] the’ 


take an active part in their proceedings, but young Foret promptly supplied | vering or deviation would have 


Armed with such weapons as they could collect— | 


A friend, however, gave him timely notice of | 


In order the more effectu-} insisted on it ;- 


aly 


force, were swept away by the irresistible attack of the young ; the Royalists were completely worn out with fati Catheli- 
| and Forced into the town; from which, however, they hastily sereaed | : z beltaet wh relied ony nb ui 


across the Loire, on learning that the insurgents (who were now possessed of | musket-ball pierced his b 
two pieces of cannon, and-arms which the soldiers had thrown away in their must acknowledge that 
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neau commanded the insurgents, and it was whilst cheering his men on that a 
reast, and which soon afterwards caused his death. -I 
my earnest wishes were in favour of the insurgents, but 
I was compelled, out of regard for the safety of my family and roperty, to fight 
against them. This was the case with hundreds of others—the slightest wa- 
consigned the whole of us to destruction. 
There were, however, great numbers who assisted the efforts of the Royalists ; 
and the moment the latter had withdrawn, their families, relations, and even meg 
quaintances were thrust into prison : whilst those who were taken with wea- 
pons in their hands were at once consigned to execution. From this period 
commenced the horrible ves of blood in this devoted city ; for commission- 
ers were appointed by the Convention at Paris to come down and sit as a tri- 
bunal to ‘ purify’ the place—that is, to destroy all and every one who was su 
ed to be inimical to republicanism. ‘This was a wide stretch : for, general- 
ly speaking, the inhabitants of Nantes were Constitutionalists, and th they 
took no part whatever in the devastating struggles of the tim 
conduct might be wholly peaceable, and their character unimpeachable, yet no- 
thing availed to save them from being denounced, their property confiscated to 
the state, and themselves consigned to death. Nor did the Republicans or the 
pretenders on either side escape free ; for wherever there was a of 
extorting money, either by compulsion or loan, it was immediately practised. 
Throughout the Bocage a system of extermination had been adopted, and eve- 
rything, hedges, trees, churches, houses, all were either destroyed by fire or 
razed to the ground ; disease and famine completed what the sword and can- 
non had left unfinished. Against the Vendéeans the most deadly and bitter 
animosity prevailed throughout the army under Canclaux, who held the com- 
mand when the Royalists attacked this place ; but they subsequently had their 
revenge, as Kleber, with the wreck of his troops, was driven back here by Cha- 
rette, after an immense loss. I speak with entire confidence to you, my friend, 
as I believe we share the same sentiments and feelings. And now I come more 
immediately to the scenes near my own home. 

“ The wretched fugitives, driven from the devastated towns and villages, 
strove to find shelter in the city and immediate neighbourhood of Nantes, and 
whilst a similarity of principle acted upon some, a generous humanity prompted 
more to conceal and render them assistance. But the Republican agents were 
too busy and too cunning not to detect the Royalists in their hiding-places ; 
and this was principally effected by means of the shopkeepers, who were nearly 
one and all Republicans. Generally acquainted with the extent and number in 
a family, any increased demand upon them for essentials awakened suspicion— 
they assembled together to compare their calculations, and were the most viru- 
lent in their denunciations against the Royalists. It was these who formed a 
revolutionary society somewhat akin to the most sanguinary clubs at Paris, 
with whom they corresponded. It was principally through their intervention 
| that a commissioner was sent down ; for they asserted that ‘wherever a Ven- 
| déean remained alive there would be the nucleus of future rebellion.” They 

censured the clemency of the authorities, who were desirous of adhering to 
| the amnesty, and not only threatened them with vengeance, but, being backed 





by the military, not unfrequently proceeded to violence. Robespierre was at 

this time the Dictator, who might be said in a great measure to rule the desti- 

nies of the French, and through his counsel or direction a wretch was selected 

to come to Nantes, armed with the full powers of judge, jurv, and executioner., 

This was Jean Baptiste Carrier. Sprung from obscure origin, he entered with 
| avidity into the revolution, and, almost destitute of talent, his principal recom- 
mendation to the Convention was his murderous and bloody propensities.—{ To 
be Continued. ] 








CAUSES OF THE WEALTH OF INDIVIDUALS. 


An Inquiry into the Causes and Modes of the Wealth of Individuals. By 
Thomas Corbet, Esq. Smith & Elder. 


This small and unpretending volume may be regarded as a novelty in litera- 
ture ; at least, we are not aware that the doctrines it puts forth have been 
hitherto publicly systemaftzed, and presented from the same point of view. 
| Long as the causes and modes of the wealth of nations have been made matter 
| of scientific research, the private economy of individuals was still left to indi- 

vidual sagacity, or, at most, referred to a few aphorismic generalities, too ab- 
stract to be capable of much fruitful result. The author justly observes, that 
Political Economy has for its ultimate object the enlightenment of governments 
as to the true interests of nations. It teaches little or nothing in aid of the 
productive powers of man, but merely tends to instruct those who assume the 
superintendence of public affairs, not to counteract the endeavours of indivi- 
| duals. Notwithstanding, however, the validity of the laissez faire principle, 
| mankind do not the less commit great and frequent errors, as individuals ; 
| which, though more easily corrected than those of their rulers, are of import- 
ance, at least to themselves, and therefore desirable to be avoided. To promote 
this end is the object of the present work ; and ‘‘as in all systems of political 
economy it istaken for granted that the conduct of individuals is perfect, the 
| compliment is here returned to statesmen and legislators ;”’ and it is taken for 
granted that there are no such things as monopolies and prohibitions, or impro- 
per taxes—“ such topics are left to the discussion of political economists.” 

In this exposition, which we have abridged from the author's Introduction, it 
is worthy of remark, that the phrase ‘“‘ productive powers of man” has a new, 
and it may be thought whimsical application. For the book professes not to 
| treat either of Agriculture or of Manufactures, but confines itself very closely 
to the two subjects of Trade, (or the mere transfer and division of wares,) and 
| of Speculation ; in neither of which is there, in the ordinary meaning of the 

term, any production. The production, then, to which he alludes, is that of 
| wealth to the party employed, or in more familiar language, plain money-mak- 
}ing. ‘True production, as a science, reposes principally on the natural sciences ; 
| every branch of it is a speciality ; and even in the very artificial state in which 
society exists with us, these are more matters of routine than of system. 
Wherever principles have been discovered and machinery invented, the practi- 
ces necessary to production admit of little systematic teaching. If these, in- 
deed, were not within the compass of ordinary capacities, life itself would be 
untenable ; since the support of all is the business of all. In trade and specu- 
| lation, on the contrary, the wit of one man is more immediately pitted against 
that of another; and the great prizes in their lottery are as rare as they are ex- 
citing. 

The work before us, after a few pages of preliminary matter, opens with an 
exposition of the principles of trade. These are not indeed many nor recon- 
dite, yet they admit of some illustration worthy the attention of the incipient 
trader. Steadiness of demand being of the first necessity to the seller, his ef- 
fort should be directed to supply a regular and known set of customers, or, 
what comes to the same, a regular and known market. This is the first rule of 
trade ; and however familiar the principle, it is not, therefore, too well known 
for formal enunciation and comment. ‘To understand a principle properly, 
we must know the exact amount of its importance, how far it extends, and 
where it stops ; and it is to be connected with other principles, or to be distin- 
| guished from them.” ‘ 
| The next rule of trade, much less generally followed, is to buy and sell at 
the market price, without reference to the prime cost This at first sight is pa- 
| radoxical, but it is true. ‘The supply of daily customers at the market price of 
| the day, is a transaction having no reference to the past or the future. The 
trader puts his customary profit on the wholesale price of the moment, and 
suffers his charges to his customers to rise and fall with those of the market in 
which he himself purchases. To hold off for a different price is speculation, 
and not trade. ‘The reason why first price is not taken into consideration in a 
trading transaction, becomes plain on a slight consideration. If a trader sell 
stock for £80 which cost him £100 in the actual state of the market, he can 
replace that stock with the smaller sum received, for that is the worth of the 
article. The loss, therefore, is only apparent ; whereas the refusal to sell, at 
reduced prices, loses the customer ; and then there is anew market to be dis- 
covered or made. 

The third rule is to deal always in the same commodity or set of commodi- 
ties. The objects of this rule are self-evident,—increase of skill, and the re- 
taining the same customers. ‘The fourth is more important: it is to suit the 
supply to the demand, in quantity, quality, and kind. ‘These are the principal 
points that require the tradesman’s attention. 

The sixth section treats of profit, which the author states not to be ‘‘ some- 
thing obtained for nothing.” It is an addition made to prime cost, on account 
of the shopkeeper’s labour, skill, and capital This is a view not without a di- 
rect practical application, at once politic and moral, though the author has not 
—it inculeates, that the young tradesman, having ascertained the 
interest of his capital, and what it would cost him to hire a person to discharge 
all the labour, with a like skill, which he gives to the conduct of his business, 
should rigorously bound his expenses to that sum. More lavish expenditure 
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infernal columns surrounded them, and every man, woman, and child was put must, in the long run and in the majority of instances, end in bankruptey ; for 


to death. Some escaped to Nantes, which had been assaulted by the Royal- 
ists, who were defeated through want of judgment in the assailants, and th 
treachery of those who had promised aid from within Another cause was,that 
when the Republicans were partly driven out of the town by the Vendéeans, 
and were hastily retreating, or rather running away, by the road to Vannes, a 
strong detachmer.. of Royalists with artillery, opposed their passage, and for- 
ced them back again. This rendered them desperate ; and though the Royal- 
| ists got possession of the suburbs, they were compelled to withdraw. The con- 
test was certainly most arduous and bloody—the insurgents, besides a long 


| march, had been engaged nine or ten hours at the town of Niort, between Nan- 


competition will not suffer any tradesman to get more than that amount of pro- 
fit. This profit, the author again contends, is independent of fluctuations of 
prime cost, but floats on it, as the vessel does on the tide Where such profit 
ceases, trade ceases; and where trade exists, it must exist. The absolute 
amount of profit is not, however, either fixed, or arbitrary. It varies inversely 
as the amount of trade. In small communities, shopkeepers must have, and 
can usually obtain, a higher profit on each individual transaction, than is obtain- 
able where there is much business and much competition ;—the amount of the 
profit compensating for its rarity. The tendency, therefore, of civilization, is 
to lower the rate of profits universally, but to enrich the tradesman. Hence, a 


load, or bring the other gun to bear, the authorities, the gens-d’armes, and | tes and Angers, and the attack on Nantes lasted some sixteen hours ; so that | distinction between profit and revenue. 
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We next come to sections on Competition and its 
Cheapness as the criterion of all other qualities, on Credit, and on Capital,—all 
of which merit perusal, though they do not call for notice on our part. Then 
follow six sections on as many different views of Cheapness and Dearness : the 
first of these is, perhaps, the most novel,—namely, that strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing. The worth of everything, at any moment, is according to the 
Hudibrastic aan “ so much money as ’twill bring.” If it bring much, it 
is worth much ; if little, little. It can never, therefore, be absolutely dear or 

. This, of course, excludes individual exceptions, arising out of cheatery 
or folly. A thing, therefore, is dear or cheap, in relation merely to former or 
future markets, or with reference to other articles, which have not followed the 
variations of the market, incidental to the thing compared. 

Passing over much intervening matter, we come to Section 54, which states 
that business is at all times overdone. ‘This the author illustrates in a striking 
manner :— 

“ This excess of supply above the demand, may in truth always be remarked 
im trade, whether as viewed generally or particularly. Thus a ship-owner Is 
obliged to exert himself to procure freights, and thankful when he gets them ; 
a shopkeeper, to advertise his wares ; a manufacturer, to send round travellers 
to sell his goods ; in fact, most to solicit custom, to puff themselves or arti- 
cles ; to use arts, as well asto incur expense, to obtain their object ; and it is 
seldom indeed that the best employed tradesman or house ever do as much as 
they could, or at least would wish to do. All, generally speaking, are anxious 
to extend their business. Nor is this the whole. There is always in every bu- 
siness or trade a number of aspirants to or candidates for the public favour ; 
who do not so much expect to live by it in the first instance, as to get into em- 
ployment by their industry and patience, or the vacancies which occur in the 
course of time, and in the mean while hang loose upon trade. But if we select 
a particular business for examination, for instance, publication, we shall perhaps 
find this more strikiugly manifest. Never was a taste for reading so generally 
diffused as at present : readers may, without exaggeration, be said to have mul- 
tiplied tenfold. * * Yet how many excellent or meritorious publications 
have been obliged to be given up from the want of the due or proper encourage- 
ment! and it is not long since the book trade generally was in a state of unex- 
ampled distress—evidently from having outrun the demand, from over-publish- 
ing. If also we advert to that most popular of all species of literature—a 
newspaper—we shall find, such is competition and its effects, that a single ge- 
neration is scarcely sufficient to establish one that shall pay. In short, how- 
ever great the appetite or desire of the public for anything, the food administer- 
ed, the supply furnished, goes beyond the demand. Like the Malthusian prin- 
ciple of propagation, the talent in society is always in advance, redundant, su- 
perabundant ; and great as are the exertions of the press, there can be no doubt 
be they are nothing to what they would be were there a correspondent call for 

m.”’ 

The phenomenon is attributed to a difference between buying and selling, 
which is dependent on the fact, that moncy is always a saleable commodity, and 
will command a certain quantity of all others, at the purchaser's will. The 
consequence is, that other articles are less saleable. On this Mr. Corbet re- 
marks,— 

“In the first plaice, it is comparatively very easy, or a simple matter, to buy 
or sell for the purpose of mere profit, that is as a merchant, agent, or shop- 

_ keeper, whose interest extends no further than to a commission on the goods, 
or the difference between the buying and selling price, called profit; but very 
different to provide the means of exchange for consumption, where the whole 
article is destroyed or appropriated to use.—Thus the interest of a grocer in a 

pound of sugar, extends we shall say only to one halfpenny per lb., while that 
of the consumer amounts at the present price to at least eightpence or nine- 
pence, marking a very great and obvious distinction. In the second place, it 
often happens, that when a person buys for consumption or use, he buys a thing 
which he afterwards discovers he did not want, or that does not exactly suit him 
or answer the purpose intended, or that he has been deceived in the quality or 
overreached in the price ; and he cannot undo what is done, or retrace his steps. 
Thus, a person buys a gig, and never has occasion to travel; he buys a gun, 
and never finds leisure to shoot ; a pair of boots, af”d they do not fit;.... and 
80 they remain a dead or useless stock, or can be resold only ataloss. There 
is here, therefore, often so much money lost. * * Hence it is, that there is 
always a superfluity of sellers as compared with buyers, or that the keenness or 
eagerness to be remarked in sellers is never equalled by that of buyers; the 
latter of whom seem always to stand upon or take up the higher ground. 
They, as obviously conferring a favour—the patrons—may use a little freedom, 
while the former as receiving it, the patronized, are always expected to be tole- 
rant, humble, and complaisant. In fact, on the whole, men may be said, even 











kept for more or less time after the season in which they are purchased, obey 
one set of laws in their variations of price ; those which are consumed within 
the year, another ; speculations in jointstock companies and land, constitute a 
third ; and aperntene in money, which has its fluctuations, like other objects 
of desire, a fourth. By this is intended that each of these modes of mo 
tion embrace their own series of facts, without a due attention to which it is 
impossible so to foresee events, as to make the speculation more certain than 
the toss of a halfpenny. In proportion as these events are known and calcula- 
ted, the transaction assumes a greater degree of probability. till it becomes so 
great, that on an average of many, the gain is certain ;—provided the capital 
employed be sufficient not to be exhausted by any short series of ill luck. To 
the developement of these theorems the latter part of the volume is consecra- 
ted ; which we doubt not will prove the most interesting to the reader, not only 
because of the universal tendency to speculation, but because the reasoning is 
of ahigher and more exciting cast. 

The connexions between trade and speculation, how far they are or are not 
compatible,—are thus set forth : 

‘In the first place—trade and speculation seem to be, to a certain extent, or 
in a certain manner, unavoidably connected. Thus, although we have described 
the shopkeeper as raising his prices when prices rise, and lowering them when 
prices fall, yet it is certain he does not or cannot always exactly do so to the 
full extent of the change ; but occasionally makes an extravagant profit by the 
rise, or sustains a loss by the fall of prices, according to the stock which he 
has on hand, which must always be a little more than suits the momentary or 
immediate demand. And the same must take place with the manufacturer of 
woollen cloth for instance, who it is obvious requires some time to work up his 
raw material. Thus far therefore is speculation inseparable from trade. Se- 
condly—the profits of some businesses are so small, such as those of a miller 
or baker, that those engaged in them are obliged to study the rise and fall of 
prices, or to resort to speculation as a compensation ; that is, to lay in a stock 
of wheat or flour when prices are low, and again to consume or expend this 
stock when prices are high. And the necessity for their so doing is probably 
to be found in the fact of others in the same trade resorting to this as a means 
of enabling them to sell cheap ;—the result being, that the commodity remains 
nearly always at the same price to the customer or consumer whatever be the 
price of the raw material or stock laidin. * * Thirdly—if a person can 





whom he can take up or lay down at pleasure, or in other words go into and out 
of the market when he chooses—it is well. * * So far the union of trade 


patible. Yet must we not mistake union for identity. The truth is, trade and 


ent with the nature of trade. And this is without exception, unless it be in the 
case of joint-stock companies, to be afterwards noticed.” 
The prejudices formerly entertained against forestallers and regraters, are 


mon sense ; but the same is not the case with regard to speculation in general. 
The current of opinion certainly sets against this mode of industry. 


it must be admitted that there is a tendency in speculation thus to degenerate, 


dual. 


thor thus delivers himself :— 


tion in business, arising out of the derangements of trade or impossibility of 





in the gratification of their passions—the chief springs or motives of human ac- 
tion—always to buy as little as they can, and never anything which or more 
than they can absolutely do without.” 

How far this solution may satisfy our readers, we must leave to their consid- 
eration, and proceed from Trade to Speculation—a subject on which the author 
has thrown a light that will be new to many of our readers. He opens his 
views with the following paragraphs :— 

‘Speculation is to trade what the orbit of a comet is to that of a planet, 
different, it may be more eccentric, still perfectly regular—not less fixed and 
uniform ; which may be traced in all its parts, and affords data of equal cer- 
tainty for distinct and accurate conclusion. The one, therefore, as well as the 
other, may be reduced to a science, having its exact rules. Trade consists in 
supplying the daily, the hourly wants of man, and therefore has no connexion 
with the rise and fall of prices as a general principle. * * The changes or 
variations of price are occasioned by or occur in the course of time. Now 
trade has nothing to do with this. It is the present solely which concerns it. 
The profits of trade arise daily and hourly, and in small sums, the number or 
frequent repetition of which compensates their smallness. ‘The gains of specu- 
lation, on the other hand, are obtained at long intervals, the greatness of which 
makes up for their unfrequency. * * Again, the advantage sought from 
trade ard that sought from speculation, are altogether of a different nature. 
The first, which is called profit, isa value added to capital, which is independent 
of price ; the second is founded on the variation in the value of capital or in 
price itself, with little regard to what commonly makes up the elements of pro- 
fit. The former is the reward of labonr—the latter the consequence of skill and 
sagacity combined with patience. * * Another distinction between trade 
and speculation is, that, while the tradesman or trader is careful to preserve his 
customers, or those with whom he usually deals, the speculator is perfectly in- 
different, or has no cares on this head, as although he must sell to some one, he 
never has any particular person in view ; and when the proper time comes, 
from the nature of the case, can never feel at a loss in this respect.” 

In these remarks we discover the reason why there is so general a disposition 
towards speculation. Not only is money, in appearance, more easily to be 
made by exploiting other people's labour than your own ; but there is also the 
gratification of vanity, in a successful encounter with the skill and cunning of 
rival speculators. Speculation is divided into three kinds,— 

“First, in natural productions or commodities, the supply of which cannot be 
artificially increased on the occasion of a present demand, or exactly when 
wanted ; for a person cannot speculate, that is, advantageously, in a manufac- 
tured article, cotton goods for instance, almost any quantity of which can be 


wrought up at ashort notice, in conformity with the demand. Or should we | 


admit that the value of manufactured goods is affected by an alteration in the 
value of the raw material ; and that consequently a person may gain or lose by 
having a stock of such on hand—if aspeculation be adopted in these, the es- 
sence of it would still lie inthe raw material, without seeming to do so, and 
would be properly carried into effect only in the coarser or plainer sorts, stand- 
ing clear of fashion and the expense of manufacture as much as possible. 
* * The second species of speculation is more various in character, unfre- 
quent in occurrence, and subject, in the first instance at least, to laws less strict 
and determinate. It consists in the purchase of the stock of a company in the 
prospect of its rise, or of land generally, or particularly, ¢ ¢., in the midst or 
neighbourhood of a large city, in the view of its value being increased by a 
rising population.—The third species is that which arises out of the value of 
money in relation to property, or of property in relation to money ; and forms 
the subject of Branch I!., as cbviously distinguished from the other two by its 
more general character.” 

The requisites of Speculation, our author says, are time, capital, courage, 
patience to “‘ bide the time,” and “ to abstain from doing, when nothing is to 
bedone ;” and lastly, knowledge of the nature and quality of the article on 
which to speculate. Time is necessary, because speculation is a time-bargain ; 
to speculate without capital, forces disadvantageous sales, and is, in fact, fraud ; 
and as for the two other qualities, they speak for themselves. If these reflec- 
tions were duly made, it might considerably diminish the taste for speculation, 
and the number of speculators The principles which should govern specula- 
tion are more various and complex than those which are necessary to regulate 
trade. Indeed, so many are the intellectual and moral qualities essential to a 
first-rate speculator, that our author might have placed at the head of his list 
the genius for speculation. For there is a peculiar aptitude for this branch of 
industry, as decided as that for poetry or mathematics. Every one is not a 
speculator, who would feign live by his wits ; as the number of blanks to one 
prize sufficiently proves. 

The great basis on which all speculation turns, is the average price of the 
article, on any long series of years,—the longer the better, provided the cireum- 
stances continue strictly the same. ‘The profit consists, as a general rule, in 
purchasing below the average, and keeping the goods till they attain to, or rise 
above it. This is not a matter of chance, like the throw of the dice, but is go- 
verned in each case by laws of itsown. Grain, and other articles that may be 





adjusting the supply to the demand ; yet so far useful to or coming in aid of 
trade as it has a tendency to produce re-adjustment ; to prevent extreme in 
price, as well that which is ruinously low as that which is excessive, [and] re- 
sults in dearth and famine. For if a person buy when prices are low, this has 
clearly a tendency to raise price: as if when he brings out a store and sel's 
when prices are high, it has to lower it. With regard to the individual which 
is to be preferred, there seems to be as little doubt. Trade is steady and uni- 
form, and can be carried on at all times ; speculation, on the other hand, only 
occasionally, or when opportunity offers. There is therefore a peculiar cer- 
tainty which belongs to the former which does not belong to the latter, 
and this certainty is the certainty of employment or scope for it. The time 
also required to mature a speculation is not to be forgotten ; during which it 
may be conceived more money will often be made in the regular course of 
trade. As in mechanics so in speculation, what we gain in force or accumula- 
ted power, saving of labour, we generally lose in time. Yet without doubi oc- 
casionally very large sums are made by opportunities which it requires but a 
very ordinary share of sagacity to foresee and take advantage of. * * Thus 

.--Greenland whale-oil within fourteen years, (viz. betwven 1822 and 1836) 
has afforded four good opportunities for speculation, low price as well as high, 
on three of which a gross gain of 100 per cent. or upwards might have been ob- 
tained, on the fourth 50, while during the same period it is known to have been 
a bad business to the whale-fisher.” 

Among the several false modes of speculation, the author places that of pur- 
chasing to create a scarcity. The danger of this investment results from the 
difficulty of ensuring sufficient capital to see the transaction out, and that other 
danger, greater-still, of being circumvented by fresh importations, which irre- 
sistibly and irretrievably knock down the prices. An instance of success in 
this mode is worth quoting for its whimsicality :— 

‘A certain citizen of Montrose, it is said, wrote to his agent in London to 
purchase a ton of copper for him ; but the letter being one of the very worst 
specimens of penmanship, as well as perhaps not very correct in point of or- 
thography, the agent read the order aton of capers. Surprised at such an or- 
der, but nevertheless anxious to oblige his correspondent, he immediately set to 
work, and bought up the commodity in all quarters till he had the requisite 
amount. This, as may be conceived, was attended with the very natural effect 
of creating a demand for capers, (in the language of trade, capers came to be 
inquired after,) and also of rendering them scarce, so that they in consequence 
rose very much in price. The agent now wrote his correspondent that he had 
had geat difficulty in fulfilling his order, but at last had succeeded in procuring 
for him aton of capers; but that capers had since risen very much in price, 


on the transaction. The Montrose citizen, as might be expected, was very 
much astonished in his turn by the communication, and the manner in which 
his order had been fulfilled, but had the good sense to write immediately to sell 
by all means—and thus, it is added, pocketed a considerable sum from an un- 
intentional speculation and unexpected advantage Such a thing is possible or 
may be conceived to succeed with such a commodity as capers, of which there 
is always a limited quantity in the market ; but resembles one of those strata- 
gems of war by which a town is sometimes taken, the success of which is more 
wonderful than would be the failure.”’ 

We have toapologize to our readers for having run this article toa great 
length, without attaming to anything like a complete analysis. We, however, 
believe, that many persons, unconnected with “the city,” will not be displeased 
to take a hasty peep into its business ; and to the merchant it may afford grounds 
for purchasing the volume itself, which is neither expensive nor disproportion- 
ately long. 


GREECE AS A KINGDOM; 


Or, a Statistical Description of that Country, from the Arrival of King Otho, 
in 1833, down to the present Time, §c. By Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul 
at Athens for the Kings of Bavaria and Hanover. London, 1842. Longman 
«& Co 
Consul and banker, with a residence of eight years, Mr Strong has enjoyed 

more and better opportunities for becoming the historian of modern Greece than 

any individual who has yet undertaken the subject either in whole or part. The 
bias of his opinions may be surmised from his dedication to the young king ; 
and he tells us in his preface,— 

‘* As a great many statements highly prejudicial to Greece have recently ap- 
peared, it is necessary to remark, that they have chiefly emanated either from 
persons not sufficiently acquainted with the country to be competent to form an 
opinion respecting it, or from mere tourists ignorant of the language, and seeing 
only with the eyes of others ; and hence all such statements must be received 











** Of the two, trade and speculation, which isthe superior, which the inferior, | years later, he used to go out to shoot partridges! 
we apprehend there cannot be adoubt. Speculation is in truth a mere excep- | his first tour in Greece, a man of. a hundred and thirty-two years hobbled down 








thor conceives that politics ought not to be introduced ; and, under this impres- 
sion, he has avoided, as much as possible, entering on that difficult subject, pre- 
ferring to confine himself to statistics and historical facts. He has also, in ge- 
neral, omitted to express his own views of measures and things; and where he 
has deviated from this rule, he has endeavoured to explain his reasons for the 
opinion he has formed. During his residence in Greece, he has had an cppor-- 
tunity of seeing the introduction and working of every measure ab initio; of 
watching the improvements that have taken place, the gradual development of 
the resources, and the advancement of education and social relations ; and of 
comparing the results of one year withthose of another. And the conclusion 
to which he has come is, on the whole, highly favourable to the young kingdom. 
So far from taking a gloomy view of the state of Greece, like many who be- 
lieve her to be on the point of a general bankruptcy, it is his opinion that there 
are few European states in a more prosperous condition ; and that the improve- 
ment in the revenue, the development of national wealth, the progress of edu- 
cation, the extension of agriculture and commerce, the increase of knowledge, 
the impartial administration of justice, and the reduction of expenditure, which 
have hitherto been so rapid, will be carried on in future to a much greater ex- 
tent even than hitherto, and give Greece, in a few years, an important and con- 
spicuous rank in the scale of nations.” 

After these premises, the author proceeds to his task, and lays before us the 
general statistics of the country, a retrospect and view of the existing govern- 
ment, the commerce, navigation, agriculture, the arts, the establishments, the 
laws, the religion, the education, and the court of Greece ; furnishing correct 
and ample a sn Pra respecting them all. From such a multitude of topics 
it would be impossible to select any corresponding number of illustrations ; but 
the following particulars, touching on gencrally interesting subjects, will, we 
trust, be acceptable to our readers. 

“ The inhabitants of the different provinces vary greatly in appearance. This 
is more apparent in the islands, where the natives, diverging from the general 
type of Hellenic origin, approach, in some instances, the Asiatic stamp, from 
the breadth of their countenances ; whilst in others the peculiar expressions of 
the eye, the shape of the nose, and the narrowness of the face, combine to re- 
mind one forcibly of the Hebrew race. Female beauty bears no proporticn to 
that of the opposite sex, whether it be that women are more neglected in their 
youth, or that nature is more apt to lavish her favours on the men. The fe- 


manage a stock beyond his ordinary or the demands of his usual customers, for | males of the Islands, and more especially those of Hydra, Spetzia, Tenos, and 
the sole and express purpose of speculation ; that is, have a set of customers | Naxos, bear away the palin of Grecian beauty ; and some of them might well 


serve as models to the sculptor, and with justice be considered as antitypes of 
the Helens and Aspasias of ancient times. Nature is so extremely precocious 


and speculation is unavoidable—so far it is desirable—-so far they are incom- | in Greece, that females attain the age of puberty at ten or eleven years, and 


men at fifteen or sixteen. Young lads of sixteen or seventeen are frequently 


speculation are always in their proper nature, in all their degrees and phases | met with, in the villages, already married and with families. 1 am acquainted 
incompatible. They may or occasionally must be united, but can never be iden- with a lady of one of the first Athenian families, who, though only twenty-five 
tical ; and when carried on simultaneously, or the one for the sake of the other, | years of age, has already had sixteen children (eight of them twins), of whom 
like oil and water, still repel each other. Each, although it may be brought to | seven are stillalive. It may scarcely appear credible in England, but there is 
the aid of the other, is still governed by and conducted on its own separate and | now at Athens a venerable grandinamma, in the person of a lady not yet twen- 
peculiar principles. When we would render trade subordinate to speculation, | ty-four years old! She was married when eleven years of age, and had a 
we find we destroy that trade ; when we would bring speculation to the aid of | daughter in the course of a year. ‘That daughter married also when scarcely 
trade, we discover we have on hand an extraneous and dormant stock inconsist- | eleven, and has just become a mother ! 


But female beauty, from its being so 
precocious, fades quickly, and the freshness and bloom of youth vanish almost 
as rapidly as they are developed. A married woman of twenty has all the ap- 
pearance of a middle-aged person of a more northern clime ; whilst at thirty or 


beginning to disappear among all persons pretending to the possession of com- | thirty-five her face and skin are covered with wrinkles, which would do no dis- 


credit to a matron of seventy in England or Germany. This decay of youth- 


Successful | ful beauty is much more rapid among females than with the opposite sex. On 
speculation is founded on superior intelligence, which, in its abuse, is cunning ; the contrary, the men, though they display early traces of wrinkles in the fore- 
while the abuse of cunning is fraud ; therefore, it is hastily assumed, specula- | head and round the eyes, retain their strength and manly appearance for half a 
tion is founded on fraud. Here the exception is taken for the rule ; for though | century ; and even these wrinkles (which are the effect of an habitual contrac- 


tion of the muscles, arising from the red cap of the country, which affords the 


yet cunning and faud, in the long run, (and that run not so very long) end in | eyes no protection from the rays of the sun, rather than of decay), only tend 
ruin ; it is the law of cunning to seize upon trifles and to give them undue | to give a more deep and marked expression to the countenance. Lif 
weight,—in a word, to miscalculate ; and it is the wit of one man placed longed to a very advanced age, particularly in the mountainous districts ; and 
against that of all men, and, consequently, must eventually be defeated, and | the people retain their faculties of mind and body to the last. 
therefore eliminated. Speculation (in produce, at least) has a legitimate sphere | extreme longevity are not at all uncommon, men of 90 and 100 years of age 
of action, within which it is as useful to society as to the successful indivi- | being often found able to follow the occupations of the field and the chase. In 


Life is pro- 


Instances of 


the mountains of Laconia, in the year 1834, | saw an old man whose first child 


On the relative value of trade and speculation to those engaged in it, t!.e au- | was born when he was seventeen, and his last when he was ninety-five. In his 


hundredth year he led his countrymen to the assault at Tripolitza; and ten 
When the king was making 


and if he chose to sell he had now an opportunity of realizing a handsome gain | 





the prospects of the infant kingdom. Into such a work as the present, the au- | 


from his village on the mountains of Taygetus to pay his respects to his youth- 
ful sovereign, who received him with his usual condescension, and dismissed 
him with a valuable present.” 

Speaking of the natural history, we have a singular anecdote. 

** Storks, which used formerly to pass the summer in Greece in great num- 
bers, are now never seen. It is a singular coincidence that they left the coun- 
try on the breaking out of the revolution in 1821; and the superstitious Greeks 
call them in consequence ‘the Turk’s friend.’ ” 

Captain Jesse also alludes to this fact, and tells a remarkable story in con- 
nexion with it. 

‘“‘T heard (he says) it remarked by several persons at Athens, that when the 


Turks left that city after the revolution, the storks, which for generations had 


built on almost every house in the town, immediately deserted it. There are 
great numbers of these birds in the south of Russia: before migrating, which 
they always do at the approach of winter, they assemble from all parts, and kill 
the young ones that are not strong enough to accompany them in their long 
flight. This characteristic is remarkable, and in strong contrast to the affection 
they generally display towards their young. Of this, the following anecdote, 
related to me by a merchant of my acquaintance, is anexample. He was on 
his way to Kharkoff, when he observed one evening several peasants assembled 
round something in a field near a village: ordering the yemstchik to stop, he 
alighted from his carriage, and went up to them to see what was going on 
Arriving at the spot, he found that they were looking at two dead storks, which 
were lying on the grass ; and upon his inquiring the reason of their taking such 
an interest in these birds, one of the bystanders gave him the following singu- 
lar account of their death :—The storks had a nest in the field they were then 
lying in; the hen-bird had been sitting that morning, the male having left her, 
as usual, in search of food: during his absence, the lady, either with the same 
intention, or to have a bit of gossip with some of the female storks in the neigh- 
bourhood, also took her departure. No sooner had she left her nest, than a 
species of hawk, very common in the steppe, seeing the eggs unprotected, 
pounced upon and sucked them. A short time after this the male bird return- 
ed; and, finding them destroyed, he threw himself down upon the shells, and 
gave way to every demonstration of grief. The female also returned ; but 
immediately he observed her coming, he ran up, attacked her with his beak, 
and, seizing her between his claws, soared up with her to a great height. He 
then compressed his own wings, and both falling to the ground together, they 
were killed.” 
The statistics of Athens are thus stated :-— 
‘“* Population, &c.—The total number of inhabitants is as follows :— 
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The classification of trades and professions gives 540 agriculturists, 102 shep 
herds, 3610 mechanics, 46 merchants, 528 shopkeepers, 83 large landed pro- 
prietors, 255 small landed proprietors, 63 schoolmasters and teachers, 44 law- 
yers, 32 surgeons, 134 priests, 330 bakers, 216 tailors, 376 shoemakers, &c.” 

Of the agriculture we are informed :— 

‘*The number of persons employed solely in agriculture is about 100,000, 
being nearly one-half of the male, and about one-eighth of the total population 
of the kingdom. 50,000 of these belong to the Morea, 30,000 to the conti- 
nent, and 20,000 to Eubcea and the other islands. From various causes, how- 
ever, and principally from the heavy and clumsy implements made use of, the 
want of cattle, and the little improvement that has been introduced in the agr'- 
cultural system, they do not produce sufficient cori for the supply of the home 
market, but are compelled to have recourse to importation. About 700,000 
kilos of wheat (85,000 quarters) are annually imported, chiefly from the ports 
of the Black Sea, which is about one-half of the consumption of the country. 
the other half being supplied by native industry. But when the ancient and 
defective mode of tilling the land gives place to modern improvements, a great 
increase in the production will assuredly take place, and Greece will, in all pro- 
bability, eventually become an exporting country.’ 

The formation of Artesian wells is strongly recommended : for “ even the 
common pump, by which a great saving of time and labour might be effected, 


is totally unknown in Greece ; and in its absence many proprietors of gardens 
and lands have introduced the ancient oriental mode of irrigation by a common 
well with a chain of wooden buckets worked by an ass.” 

The grand export is the currant, of which 10,865,000lbs. were grown in 
with great caution Facts are the best arguments ; and every well-wisher oi 1840, and nearly all inthe Morea. “ The crops are collected in the month - 
Greece will be anxious to investigate its present state, even though he should | August, at which period the coasts on the Gulf are subye ct to heavy th ynder- 
labour under an impression that such an investigation would prove inimical to | storms, accompained with rain, which detach the fruit from the vines, and somé 


times destroy in a few hours a third or a fourth of the whole crop.” 
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Of the vine we are, inter alia, told :— ; 
«“ The cultivation of the vine is another valuable branch of Grecian agricul- 
ture and commerce. The species and quality of the grapes are exceedingly 
warious, there being no less than 276 different sorts indigepous to the Pelopon- 
nesus, the islands of the Archipelago, and Continental Greece. ‘The wine of 
the islands is by far the best; but perhaps the mode of impregnating the wine 
enerally on the Continent with resin tends to make it yery unpalatable to all 
oreigners, giving it a strong, pungent, bitter taste. The reason assigned for 
this practice is, that it tends to preserve the wire, which, as they have no cel- 
lars, they generally keep in sheep-skins and in warehouses above ground. The 
wine known in the middle ages by the name of Malvoisie or Malmsey, and 
which was much esteemed, grew at Napoli di Malvoisia, or Monemvasia (the 
ancient Epidaurus Limera), in Laconia; but it is now no longer to be found 
there. The vine, however, is not lost, having been transplanted to the Island 
of Tinos; and the wine is still of excellent quality, but will not keep more than 
three years. Among the best wines of Greece may be reckoned the dark red 
wine of Santorin (the ancient Thera), full-bodied and fiery, much resembling 
rt-wine. The best productions are those of the islands of Zea, Tinos, Maxos, 
Andros, and Paros. The cultivation of the vine has been greatly increased 
since the establishment of the monarchy.” 

Of the olive, too :— 

“The olive attains to a great age. There are some which are positively 
known to be 400 years old, and others which by tradition are double that age. 
As they take nearly a century to arrive at maturity, and sixteen years before 
they bear fruit at all, very little has as yet been done to replace the number de- 
stroyed during the war.” 

With regard to antiquities :— 

‘ Local officers, called ‘conservators of antiquities,’ are appointed in every 
province, the whole of whom are under the ‘conservator-general ’ who is sub- 
ordinate only to the minister of public instruction. Whoever finds antiquities, 
either in excavating, digging foundations, boring for wells, pulling down build- 
ings, laying out roads, or in any other accidental manner, is obliged, under pe- 
nalty of a fine of from 1 to 50 drachmes, to report the same within three days 
to the local conservator, or, in his absence, to the eparch or other authorities ; 
and to permit the conservator, or any one deputed by him, to examine such dis- 
covery, and take a copy, drawing, model, or cast of it.” 

These quotations will indicate the general character of this useful volume, 
which isa complete repertory of the present condition of Greece, and a per- 
formance of- standard value for reference in all that concerns the country. 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

The St. George’s Society of this city celebrated their first anniversary on 
Saturday 23d ult., at the Union House, by partaking of a dinner and other pro- 
ceedings usual on such occasions. A number of members were added, making 
the number thirty-six. It was an occasion that will long be remembered with 
pleasure by all who participated in it. I herewith send you a brief sketch of 
our proceedings,—though brief I fear it is too long to find room in your valuable 
columns. 

The business of the day having been disposed of, and a most excellent din- 
ner consisting of every delicacy of the season, being duly discussed, on the 
removal of the cloth, the President, Mr. James Wood, addressed the meeting 
in a speech of which the following is a sketch. 

Gentlemen,—As President of your Society it devolves upon me to address 
you on the present occasion, and | do so with much pleasure, enhanced by the 
success of our infant institution. In the few meetings we have held as a so- 
ciety, and notwithstanding the necessarily limited numbers who have attended 





those meetings, we have accomplished the most benelicial results. The spirit | 


of benevolence has been called into active operation. Associations and recol- | 
lections connected with our childhood’s home, called up and dwelt upon with 
pleasure and delight by every one present. ‘The reminiscences of our early 
youth are to the weary mind, like manna in the wilderness, to the wayworn 
traveller. The village church, the music of whose bells seem yet to sound 
upon our ear—the verdant fields and bubbling brooks—the green old orchard 
ripe with melody—nay, the very hedge-row where the robin reared her young 
—the very bush on which the bulfinch sat and sang to cheer his listening mate, 
are yet vivid in our recollections, and there is a pleasure in reviewing all 
such scenes which none can know save those who have been separated from | 
them. 

‘“Go where we will, whatever lands we see, 

The heart untravelled, still returns to thee.’ 

Though there is unspeakable pleasure in all this, yet it is not the primary ob- | 
ject we have in view. What are the objects of your Society ? is a question often | 
asked. We are organised for the purpose of affording relief and advice to in- 
digent natives of England, their wives, widows, and children ; and for this pur- | 
pose we pay each a stated quarterly sum, in addition to an entrance fee which | 
is reserved as a permanent fund. How far we have succeeded in this respect | 
the interesting report of our treasurer will abundantly show. Not a word need 
be added to what he has said in the following few words. ‘I can say for the 
members of the Charitable Committee one and all, that their advice together 
with something more substantial, has been as a cordial to the sick and a relief | 
to the solitary and friendless ; they have been the means of brightening the 
gloom of many an unhappy pilgrim in a land of strangers, and we have had our 
reward in having drawn more closely around ourselves the links that bind man 
to his brother man.”’ Such is his language, and the cases cited justified it. The 
poor and the destitute have found aid and succour, orphans have been provided 
with permanent and comfortable homes, who were houseless and helpless ;— 
the sick and the suffering have been comforted—the widow and those who had 
none to care for them, have found friends, who have provided for their necessi- 
ties ; and what heart does not beat with gratitude for tlre amount of good 
our infant Society has already been able to accomplish, and at the bright pros- 
pect of its soon being able to accomplish much more? Truly ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

It has been my lot to have been a member of a number of societies whose 
objects were the extension of Charity, but the St. George’s Society bears the 
bell from them all,—it is the most purely benevolent ; we expect nothing in re- 
turn, save the approval of our own conscience, and the approbation of Him 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. All we advance is given freely, and 
none can have a sinister motive in joining us; we seek out objects of charity on 
whom to bestow our bounty, and there is many a grateful heart, which penury 
had pinched to painful agony, that is now rejoicing and overflowing with thank- 
fulness through your generosity. It is true that the sums given to individuals 
are not large, though as large as our means would allow, yet a little well spent 
may go a great way. 

Among ourselves the utmost harmony has prevailed; and while we have 
been doing good to others, we have been benefited ourselves ; our minds have 
been enlarged, and I trust our hearts have been made better, although desti- 
tute of those advantages which wealth and honour can confer, we being literal- 
ly working men, earning our daily bread by our daily labour; but thank God 
those advantages are not necessary to either usefulness or happiness ; better is 
contentment than riches and envy therewith ;—we boast not of learning or elo- 
quence, but we practise benevolence and mercy ; that is not always eloquence 
that commands the greatest number of words,—there is a mute eloquence that 
surpasseth language ; and I appeal to your Charitable Committee, if they do 
not know it by experience. It is the soul speaking through the eye when the 
heart is too big for utterance, and often are we cheered by the advocacy of 
Charity, in homely but honest phrase, with the heart open to sympathy and the 
hand willing to give ; this to me is eloquence worth more than all the words 
of polished selfishness, and I trust such eloquence will be our boon to- 


, 


night. 

i cannot close without again congratulating you upon the successful result of 
our endeavours; it has exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine; one 
short year ago and we were nine, now we are comparatively a multitude. Let 
us persevere, and ere long every member of our community who can unite with 
us will be found among us. “Todo good and tocommunicate, forget not.” I 
would urge you by all the power of my persuasion to renewed exertion in our 
cause, but I know it is unnecessary; I can only say “ be not weary in well 
doing.” , ; 

Let us, while around the festive board, remember those who are this day ez- 
gaged in a like glorious cause, though personally unknown to each other ;, our 
hearts by sympathy are already acquainted ; they are our countrymen, our 
co-workers and our friends. : 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer from the good things anticipated, 
both to be said and sung, and I trust that the “ Feast of Reason and the flow 
of soul” will be the order of the day. 

The following are the standard Toasts as given by the President, each toast 
being introduced by appropriate preparatory remarks, sketches of some of 
which I send you. In introducing the-first toast, he remarked that this was a 
proud day to England, and has been celebrated for many centuries as the an- 
niversary of her patron Saint, and an order of knighthood established in its com- 
memoration, and instituted to perpetuate heroic and chivalrous deeds. 

We with humbler views, but not the less praiseworthy, have chosen the day 
of England's Tutelar Saint as our anniversary, and our first toast is— 

_ Ist. ** The Day and all who honour it—St. George and Merry England.” — 

Song by Mr. Kenyon. “ Old English Gentleman ” 








anxiously looking for years past ; one point of anxious doubt is now settled— 
she has proved herself a “ chip of the old block,” in the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures. Give her a bumper. 

2nd. “* The Queen.—God bless her.”—Song. ‘God save the Queen,” by 
Mr. Farnsworth. Chorus by all present. 

3rd. “‘ Thé Young Prince of Wales’”—may he deserve to live in the hearts 
of all trae Englishmen, and use his power and influence for the benefit of 
the world.—Song. Mr. Farnsworth. ‘“ Old England for ever.” 

_ We are forbid by our rules, and it does not become us in this place to enter 
into matters bearing the least political tendency, and in proposing the next 
toast, I am sure to have the heart’s response of each one, and all. 

4th. “ The President of the United States.”—Song. Mr. James Worswick. 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

In offering the next standard toast,the President remarked,that that man pays 
but a sorry compliment to his own patriotism, who to make it appear more 
independent, will traduce his country ; the man who breaths not of his own na- 
tive home, has not the materials for good citizenship in any country. Byron 
in the heat of his unbridled passion, had sworn that England should not contain 
his ashes ; but in his last moment, notwithstanding all the beautiful scenes he had 
witnessed,and all the bright and sunny skies that had smiled upon him, the scenes 
of his early boyhood rushed upon his memory,and his stubborn heart melted with- 
in him ; the incidents of years were crowded into the space of minutes, and he 
ordered the final disposition of his remains to the spot still most dear to him 
of any one on earth—the secluded corner where many a childish gambol had 
been played by him—and thus it is with every noble mind. His affection and 
patriotism were none the Jess ardent on account of his returning affection for 
his native land, neither is the land of our adoption the less dear to us, because 
we cherish recollections of our childhood’s home. Gentlemen, I next give 
you,— 

5th. ‘Great Britain and the United States—A noble Mother, and a worthy 
Daughter. May their family quarrels never come to blows.” Song—Mr. Briggs 
—** Let Whig and Tory all agree.” 

One great evidence of the advancement of humanity and civilization is the 
fact that there appears to be a universal abhorrence of the horrors of war, and 
it appears to be conceded on all hands, that mediation, a reference to arbitra- 
tion, a mutual concession, should be the means of settling national diflerences, 
rather than an appeal to arms. That the existing difficulties between our native 
and our adopted countries, may be peaceably adjusted by some such means 
is my earnest prayer, and I give as our next sentiment :— 

6th. “ Lord Ashburton—May his mission give satisfaction to all parties, and 
may he bear back with him the olive-branch of peace.”” Song—Mr. Turner—*‘May 
peace and plenty reign around.” 

7th. “ Education—The pioneer of civilization ; the conservative element of 
society; and the guarantee of rational liberty.” Recitation—By Mr. 
Spencer. 

8th. “ The illustrious names of England—Bright stars in the galaxy of the 
world’s glory ; may they continue to increase, both in number and in splen- 
dour.” Song—Mr. Westall—“ We shall never see her like again.” 

9th. “Our Sister Societies of St. George, who are this day celebrating the 
cause of Philanthrophy and Benevolence, in union with themselves—May our 
endeavours be like seed cast upon good ground, and bring forth fruit abun- 
dantly.””. Song—J Occleston—* Let mercy all the world embrace.” 

10th. ‘ The Literature of England—Like-the rain of heaven,it covereth the 
whole earth—may its fountains be pure, and its moral influence irresistible.” 


| Recitation—Mr. Spencer. 


11th. “Agriculture, Manufactures,and Commerce—The three great sources of 
our national prosperty—may they be so regulated, as to return a fair remunera- 


| tion to theemployer and the employed.” Song—Mr. Briggs—*‘America, Com- 


merce, and Freedom.” 

12th. ‘‘ England—The parent of benevelent institutions—may her sons in 
other lands never degenerate from their glorious ancestors, or cause a stigma to 
be brought upon her children.” Song—Mr. Briggs—‘ Isle of Beauty.” 

We now come to our last standard toast, and as is usual, I suppose it will be 
pledged as the best; it is universal, and comes home to the bosom and 
business of every man—let us do it justice by pledging in a bumper and three 
times three. 

13th. ** The Ladies—Heaven bless them—our companions in youth, our stay 
in manhood, and our solace in old age.” Song—Messrs. Briggs and Worswick 
—‘* Oft in the stilly night.” 


A large number of volunteer toasts were given, and songs sung, in most ex- 


| cellent taste, and with good effect ; time and space forbid my writing many. 
| Among others were the following :— 


_ By Jas. Ardern. ‘ Our worthy host, J. G. Charnley, his abundant and de- 
licious provision for all under his care this day prove him to be a master work- 


| man of his business in providing for the wants of man—may we do our duty 


as well as he has his, and our poor brethren will not suffer want.” Mr. Charnley 
returned thanks in a neat speech. Song—Hall— The Woodman.” 
A highly complimentary toast was given to Mr. Jas. Wood, with three times 


| three, which he declines to have published. 


By Mr.T. Ball. “The Members of our Society —May they always have enough 
to relieve their distressed fellow countrymen—may their purses be like the wi- 
dow’s cruise of oil,—never exhausted.” Song—* Soldier’s Dream.” 

By Mr. Aiken. ‘“ St. George—He destroyed the Dragon—may this Society 
destroy want.” Song—* The Glasses sparkle.” 

By H. Tinker. ‘May all who have the will, always have the means to help 
the poor.” Song—* Soldier’s Tear.” 

By W. Carrol, Vice Pres’t. ‘“ May the chilly hand of adversity ever meet 
with the cordial grasp of friendship from the sons of St. George.” 

By John Worswick. ‘ Prosperity to all good societies—May they never want 
good men to support them, and may they never refuse to support good men, 
however poor they may be.” Song—* Auld Lang Syne.” 

By J. Pimley. ‘* May we not only have the means to assuage distress, but 
the disposition to use them with benevolence.” Song. 

By C. Hunter. ‘The St. George’s Society of the city of Providence—May 
its course ever be onward, and the conduct of its members, individually and 
collectively,be always such as to win the approbation of all good men.” Song— 
‘“* The heart that can feel for another.” 

Want of space compels us to conclude our selection from the volunteer 
toasts. The following resolutions were carried by acclamation :— 

By J. Wood. Resolved, That our thanks are justly due, and are hereby 
tendered to the officers of the St. George’s Society of the city of New York, 
and to Dr. Bartlett, the esteemed editor of the Albion, for their kind aid in 
the establishment of this Society, and for the flattering manner in which our 
proceedings, at our organization, were noticed and published in the Albion 

By R. Westall. Resolved. That all the Officers of this Society are deserving 
of our best thanks for the praiseworthy manner in which they have conducted our 
affairs, and it is with feelings of the most heartfelt satisfaction that we assure 
them that we are equally delighted and surprised at the amount of good they 
have been able to accomplish with the small means, we, as private members, 
have contributed. ; 

The present officers were continued. James Wood, President ; Walter 
Carroll, Vice President ; J. G. Charnley, Secretary ; Richard Hadfield, Trea- 
surer; Wm. Wood, Thos. Ball, and N. Farnsworth, Charitable Committee. 
At afew minutes before 12, the President left the Chair, and thus ended the 
most interesting meeting to Englishmen ever held in this city. 

(Signed) James Woop, President. 
J. G. Charnley, Secretary. 
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National Academy of Design —We had not room, last week, for more than 
the mere announcement that the seventeenth annual exhibition of this promis- 
ing institution has been opened. The variety of other matters which press 
upon our columns, must prevent us, even now, from dwelling much on the de- 
tails of the works of art there presented, but we may take opportunity to make 
a few remarks, thereon, of a general nature. This generalization, it is true, 
may prevent us from being able to speak on all the commendable works col- 
lected at the exhibition, but it will likewise,save us from a task, at once ungra- 
cious and irksome, of speaking in dispraise of the few objectionable performances 
there to be found. 

It is a matter of regret that, in exhibitions of this kind, in any part of the 
world, portraits should occupy so very large a portion of the walls ; and that, 
of these, the still greater portion should be likenesses of persons whose names 
are not in the catalogue It is very true that, to connoisseurs m art, a picture 
is a picture, whatever may be the subject, and examiners who understand pic- 
tures, will interest themselves in considering it as a work of art, without any 
special regard to the party whom it is meant to represent. But it should be re- 
membered that few of the visitors, at an exhibition of paintings, are connows- 





The next toast every heart will respond to, especially as its object is a lady 
in whom we all feel interested, and upon whose fortunes the world has been 


seurs ; too frequently they are the very converse of the term; and they are 
‘aoe in @ very great measure, of the gratification for which they have paid, 


they know no more than they would those of a crowd attending a public meet- 
ing. There is always, it must be admitted, some gratification to a visitor, 
when he can detect in an anonymous portrait, the lineaments of a person he 
knows ; aad this, should it come to the artist’s knowledge, is, in some sort, an 
acknowledgment of his skill,—at least in copying the lineaments of the poi aad 
nance ; but this can be enjoyed by comparatively few; the catalogue, there- 
fore, is but a barren affair for perusal, and the visitors generally conclude 
their view, with a secret, vague feeling of disappointment. 

In the present exhibition,however,there are several portraits, of great merit ; 

we would particularly mention Nos. 8 and 23 of Mooney, the left hand in the 
former being a fine specimen of fore-shortening, and the general expression of 
the latter (a capital likeness of Mr. Cummings, the Miniature painter,) life-hke 
in a high degree. No. 57, by Hicks, is excellent ; No. 10], by Inman (por- 
trait of Mr. Mapes) is masterly in a pre-eminent degree ; Nos. 104, and 134, 
by Shegogue, (the latter a portrait of Dr. Milledoler,) and the miniature por- 
traits, Nos. 261, and 262, by Cummings, are among the gems of portrait in the 
rooms. 
The compositions are few, as are also the landscapes, but in both these de- 
partments there are praiseworthy specimens of art. ‘The No, 227, “ Mumble 
the Peg,” by Inman, is a charming story of a popular amusement of boys, 
and the contrast between youthful beauty and intelligence in the features of 
one of the figures, and the silly, vacant, good-nature in the countenance of the 
other, are beautifully expressed. No. 38, by Osgood, (Cleopatra and the Asp,) 
is a fine composition : the despairing fixure of the eye, and the entire draw- 
ing of the figure is in good taste. Nos. 26, 196, and 199, by Durand, are 
beautiful. The thin mist or haze which he throws over his landscape is skil- 
fully and gracefully introduced. Nos. 222, and 234, by Huntingdon, are ex- 
cellent characteristic heads, the former being a Venetian girl, the latter a 
girl of the Roman terr-tories. No. 260, a drawing in Water Colours by Hen- 
shelwood, and called ‘“‘ The Antiquarian’s Dream,” is exceedingly clever, both 
in the design and the execution ; and the Characteristic Drawings by Harvey, 
(Nos. 296, 300, 304, and 307,) are gems in every sense, being representations 
of scenery under peculiar circumstances of season and atmosphere, finely ex- 
ecuted, and illustrative of American scenic peculiarities. There are two flow- 
er pieces executed in Body colours, (Nos. 431, and 337,) by Fulzner, which are 
highly deserving of praise ; and we could go on, had we room, to particularize 
others of a very creditable nature. 

However unwilling to say anything in the way of censure, in works of art, 
we cannot allow ourselves to close our brief remarks without protesting against 
the outré effects of the pictures by Villamil; in which the horses are mons- 
trous quadrupeds, and the human figures are made to appear like silly petits 
maitres. 

There is evidently a progressive improvement in the productions at the Aca- 
demy ; but we should be glad to see a greater number of subjects more ele- 
vated than those of mere portrait painting. ‘This however cannot be forced. 
The advancement of art must be through the fostering patronage of the opu- 
lent and the tasteful; and we have no doubt that good subjects will be found 
whenever there shall be a demand for them, even but moderately encouraging. 





Our readers will have perused, and we trust, with satisfaction, sundry 
“* Chapters of Turkish History,” which have tended not a little to illustrate the 
habits, feelings, principles, and government of the Ottomans. We proceed 
with them again to-day, and, as they are now drawing fast to a conclusion, we 
would gladly recal the recollection of them as a whole, inasmuch as they are 
accounts of people who in themselves are an anomaly to the rest of Europe, 
and have at all times, since they became masters of Turkey, rather appeared 
a community of strangers accidentally inhabiting a nook of Europe, than as an 
integral portion of that grand division of the globe. 

Until recently the Turks have been so greatly behind the other European na- 
tions in civilization, they have been so exclusive in consequence of the tenets 
of the Moslemah, and of the contempt and abhorrence in which the professors 
of all religions have been held by them, that contemplative men have long ac- 
customed themselves to look towards Turkey as a land of marvellous and mys- 
tical usage ; it has been associated, aye, even in the minds of the more educated 
and less prejudiced portions of society in much the same category as the peo- 
ple and the heroes of the Arabian tales; and the minds of the Western world 
in fancied superiority, has looked with a sort of disdain on their superstitions, 
their manner of life, and their semi-barbarism. Yet have these Turks been 
no obscure people since the establishment in the country, and whether as 
neighbours or antagonists have not been considered so despicably in fact as in 
word. Their fatalism no less than their fidelity to their monarchs has made 
them valiant in the field, and for long they were found capable of increasing 
their conquest, and adding to their territory. If they appear now compara- 
tively weak, it is not that they have degenerated,but that a country, once more 
barbarous than themselves,has rapidly incredsed in civilization, power, military 
strength, and important alliances. 

Turkey aimed at too much, doubtless, and the geography of what did consti- 
tute her empire will at once show the difficulties with whch she had to cope, to 
maintain her power,—a power which evidently was not calculated for perpetual 
duration. It included Greece, Turkey European and Asiatic, Syria, Egypt,— 
then a pass—and we arrive at dominions little more than nominal, but of which 
the Porte was very jealous,—those, namely, on the Barbary shores. How easy 
then was it for a politic and artful government, lying on her northern frontier, 
to sow dissensions among his subordinate authorities, to sow the seeds of ani- 
mosity among the neighbouring nations, and to watch for favourable moments 
of attack, in order to grasp at long coveted dominions. Such was Russia to- 
wards Turkey, and it is not a little astonishing, when we consider the position 
and condition of Turkey, within and without, that she has preserved her inte- 
grity, with so little of mutation, to the present hour. 

But the “Chapters” to which we have recalled attention, shew, in glowing 
colours, the spirit which prompted, and the perseverance which effected great 
deeds; they leave on us the impression that the ice of exclusiveness,and the dead- 
ening weight of despotism, are fast ceasing from the land ; and that ere long, 
Turkey will rank respectably among the civilized and refined natians of Europe. 





The number of works that have been written on Political Econony is almost 
beyond count, and few of them there have been but what contained portions of 
sound Theory, good principles, and common sense ; but a theoretical work on 
the “Causes of the Wealth of Individuals” is indeed a novelty. The pru- 
dent portion of society are impressed, each for himself, with the consciousness 
that they know how to work out the attainment of wealth to themselves, cir- 
cumstances concurring ; and they shape their proceedings to fit those circum- 
stances. But a system of such pursuits suitable for nearly every condition, 
based upon immutable principles, and offered for catholic use not only demands 
a very serious examination, but, if found tenable, a prompt adoption and a steady 
carrying out. 

A paper on this subject, found in another part of our columns, sets this sys- 
tem prominently in view, and we feel persuaded that there are propositions and 
their demonstrations found therein, which not only astound us with their appe- 
sition and importance, but startle us by the apparent familiarity with which 
they stare us in the face, and compel us to wonder why we never were acquaint- 
ed with them before. We are sincerely glad to perceive that so rational a pub- 
lication has made its appearance, and would warn the admirers of “ The 
Wealth of Nations,” who please themselves with looking at matters on a large 
scale, not to despise “ the day of small things,” but consider that a good ma- 
nagement of details is not inconsistent with what belongs to machinery of mag- 
nitude and more imposing importance. Much of what is insisted on in this 
treatise is as necessary for those who consider extensive principles of Econo- 
my, as for those of more limited views and means of action ; while, to the latter 
in particular,we may emphatically give advice to “ read, mark, learn,” and de- 
rive the advantages resulting therefrom. 








when they see occupying the walls of the academy a crowd of heads, of which 

























































































































































































MANY COLOURED LIFE; 
Or, Tales of Woe, and Touches of Mirth. By the Author of “ The Lollards,” 

“ George Godfrey,” &c. 8vo. London : H. Cunningham. 

We, perhaps, are somewhat prejudiced in favour of this olio, as several of 
its lighter articles appeared originally in our columns. The “Epitaph on the 
Marquess of Anglesey’s Leg,” which was long supposed to be written by Mr. 
Canning, is here claimed. Among the novelties, we find a curious paper on 
the ‘* Lives, character, and behaviour of Public Executioners.”” In ‘“* Ghosts 
of Dignity,” we have a sort of satirical Pilgrim's Progress. The supposed 
writer is a judge, or rather has been one ; and, starting from his coffin, he is 
joined by a bishop, a general, a physician, and a fine lady—all very great folks 
im their day—who expect to find their way easily to heaven. They, however, 
meet with some impediments : and bishop and general, lawyer, doctor, and la- 
dy, get rebukes from an examining apni or angel, which disturb them not a 
little, and exhibit, with too much truth,the besetting sins and unworthy thoughts 
which “ many-coloured life” really presents. The historical tale of “ Taraka- 
noff ” gives many curious facts connected with a memorable period of Russian 
history. Catherine the Great is shewn as she was—most cruel. Tarakanoff is 
an unoffending beauty, who has a better claim to the Russian crown than the 
actual wearer of it. She is quietly residing in Italy, when the empress sends 
her favourite, the accomplished but heartless Count Orloff, to gain her affec- 
tions, and marry the princess. He succeeds, becomes her husband, and then 
betrays the unsuspecting Tarakanoff into the hands of Catharine. The scenes 
to which this giyes rise are of such a dramatic character, that we might ex- 
pect tosee them speedily transferred to the stage. However strange, this 1s 
not invention, but truth. Catharine had recourse to all the contrivances here 
pictured. And the viands which furnished the imperial banquet, on a signal 
given, presented themselves, as described in the tale before us, as if by magic, 
and vani in the same way. The devoted Tarakanof is placed at the ta- 
ble in the empress’s seat, and marked by a crown being placed on her head— 
choice viands suddenly appeat—she is invited to partake of them, when they 
are instantaneously withdrawn, and she herself is made, in the same manner, to 

to the dungeon in which she is to be immured. “Mary of Eltham” is a 
carefully written historical tale. It turns upon the dreadful sentence of the re- 
gicide Ravaillac. By the cruel doom pronounced against him, his family were 
exiled. His father, mother, and brother, are represented as coming to Eng- 
land. Death soon terminates the sorrows of the heart-broken parents. The 
brother, an eminently amiable man, remains in this country. He resides in the 
house ofa farmer at Eltham ; and the farmer’s daughter regards him with ami- 
able kindness, though repeatedly warned by him that under no circumstances 
can he ever be a lover. Gamaches, the curé, who had attended the regicide in 
his last moments, and strove to extort a confession by the most awful menaces, 
arrives in Eltham. He had been previously known to the farmer and his fa- 
mily, and he now forms improper designs on Mary. Ravaillac, or Rossiter, as 
he is called, shrinks from meeting Gamaches, but narrowly watches his doings, 
and more than once defeats his purpose. From this part of the tale we subjoin 
an extract. 

Mary and Gamaches are passing over Shooter’s Hill, when, his conduct be- 
coming offensive, ‘She impatiently bounded from him, and began to retreat 
with rapid steps. He called to herto stay, but she attended not to his bidding ; 
he then ran after her with his utmost speed, and seized her dress. ‘ This fool- 
ish trepidation,’ he said, ‘is more than I can bear.’ ‘Then bear it not, and 
leave me to myself.’ ‘ No, I will not allow my little pupil to have it all her 
own way. I will remain, and she must stay by my side.’ Thus speaking, he 
drew her towards him, and would fain have made her sit down. She again in- 
dignantly started from him. ‘ It is all in vain,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ swift of foot 
as you are, youcannot outrun me. Come, pretty pouter, no more of this.’ He 
held her by the hands, and offered to clasp her waist. Mary again strove, but 
in vain, to escape from his grasp. ‘ Help, help !’ she “Bo tiem cried, though 
without the slightest hope that her voice could be heard by any one but her 
companion. ‘It is useless to call out,’ he remarked ; ‘ and what, in the name 
of the Virgin, do you want help for!’ ‘I would fain some one came to relieve 
me from a situation which I like not.’ A rustling was heard in the bushes 
near them. Botii started and looked in the same direction. The noise ceased, 
and with it his apprehensions. * There is nothing to disturb us—nothing which 
we can fear. You perhaps thought the coarse intruder, who formerly dogged 
us, was at hand. ot he, indeed ; and if he were, seeing it is no longer dark, 
his fiendish scowl would avail him but little. Were he impertinently to thrust 
himself in my way, come fairly within the reach of this good arm of mine / 
* What then !’ said Rossiter, advancing from the bushes which had been pre- 
viously agitated. ‘ Why then, I—I,’ said the abbé, overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion, ‘think it were better that you were attending to your own af- 
fairs.’ ‘It may be that | have no affairs which require attention ; but you un- 
questionably might be better engaged than in thus seeking to beguile an inno- 

cent maiden who almost regarded you asa parent.’ ‘You are taking much 

upon yourself.’ ‘I did not wish todo so. You compel me to watch your do- 
ings.’ ‘ We have met before, I think?’ ‘Mention not that,’ said Rossiter, 

‘or my rap, Omens will spurn all controul, and your death-struggle may 

commence.’ Mary looked on with fearful interest. There wasa calm deter- 
mination in Rossiter’s look, which plainly evinced that the threat which had 
been uttered, his hand was prepared to carry into instant execution. But the 
abbé manifested no disposition to push things to extremities. He said no more 
on that subject which Rossiter had cautioned him to avoid. This submission 
was to be expected. The brute who can act the tyrant by a woman is ever 
ready to quail before a man. ‘Mary,’ said Rossiter, ‘pursue your way. 
Your persecutor must tarry.’ “Mary immediately acted on this advice ; and 
Gamaches, breathless from shame and rage, obedient to a sign from Rossiter, 
fell back some paces. They left the wood. Mary directed her steps towards 
Eltham. Rossiter followed, but did not enter the village, and left the abbé 
without deigning to bestow on him another word. Mary was at first resolved 
to make her parents acquainted with all that had passed ; but, on reflection, 
she deemed this unnecessary, and the task would be irksome. To describe the 
conduct of Gamaches might give her father pain, but could answer no good 
purpose, and she considered that it would be her own fault if she again afford- 
ed him an opportunity of annoying her. He was sorely disappointed. During 
the remainder of his stay he was courteous in the éxtreme to Mary ; yet more 
than once he could not help venting a portion of the rage which rankled in his 
heart on the outrage, as he termed it, which, in his person, the church had sus- 
tained ; while he darkly hinted that a day would come when brute force might 
not suffice to settle any differences between them, and when vengeance—a full, 
ample measure of vengeance—might be securely his. But, as has been sta- 
ted, on Mary he hazarded no new attacks He attempted to resume his former 
kindly air. It sat but awkwardly on him; but, except by Mary, this passed 
unnoticed. He was most cautious not to offend. Had Rossiter always been 
present to threaten and restrain, he could not have been more discreetly re- 
served. This state of things probably rendered Eltham less agreeable to him 
than he expected it would prove, and he soon took his leave. The day follow- 
ing that of his departure Rossiter appeared. Mary expressed her gratitude 
for the signal services which he had rendered ; but he made very light of them. 

When she expressed surprise that he should have been close at hand on both 

occasions when his interference was wanted, he explained by saying, that, as 

he knew the character of the man, had no pleasure to pursue, and no calling to 
attend, he could not more agreeably occupy his time than in watching the par- 
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sent aregular figure approvable by the canon-laws of the stage ;—hence, a ba- 
lance of quip against party RY of reply versus unde dialogue,which, 
though it cannot destroy the cleverness of the tales, throws a formality over 
their natural grace, which is always chilling,and sometimes repulsive. On an- 
other ground Mr. Jerrold’s tales stand less chance of popularity, than their in- 
trinsic merits deserve. His wit is too cynical, it is the ‘ wit blanket’ which he 
has elsewhere so elegantly described. The reader laughs at his command,and 
pities at his bidding, but rarely loves at his suggestion. The miser, the usurer, 
the hardened prodigal, are his favourite figures ; he seems to delight in repre- 
senting all the accidents, sufferings, and disappointments of life. At times, 
however, his speculations have a mellower flow, and a more genial spirit ; 
ah, ihe then we like him best. Such a fantasy, for instance, is here re- 
corded :— 
THE EPITAPH OF SIR HUGH EVANS. 

‘*«'There’s pippins and cheese to come!’ Such are the hopeful words of an 
old divine—of one Sir Hugh Evans,—a preacher distinguished in the latter part 
of the reign of Henry the Fourth, not so much for the ascetic asperity of his 
speech and bearing, as for a certain household wisdom that ran like threads of 
gold through his familiar sentences, enhanced and recommended by a blythe 
look and a chirping voice ; all of which elegant gifts made him the oracle and 
friend of the yeomen and good wives of Windsor. These inestimable qualities 
—to say nothing of his miraculous hand at bowls, and his marvellous sagacity 
as a brewer of sack—had, as we have already inferred, endeared him to his 
flock : and living, and preaching, and gossiping in a neighbourhood of love and 
good fellowship, the parson grew old, his cheek mellowing to the last ; when, 
in the year ——, he fell like an over-ripe plum from the tree, into his grave— 
all the singing men and maids and little children of mournful Windsor follow- 
ing their teacher to his couch of earth, and chanting around it the hymn best 
loved by him when living. In sooth, the funeral of the night was bravely at- 
tended. Six stout morrice-men carried the corpse from a cottage. the property 
of the burley roystering Host of the Garter—a pretty rustic nook, near Dotchet 
Meads, whither the worn-out parson had, for six months before his death,retired 
from the stir and bustle of Windsor,—and where, on a summer evening he might 
be seen seated in the porch, patiently hearing little John Fenton lisp his Berk- 
shire Latin—the said John being the youngest son of old Master Page, and god- 
child of the grey-headed landlord of the Garter. Poor Sir Hugh 
had long been afflicted with a vexing asthma; and, though in his gayer times 
he would still brew sack for younger revellers, telling them rare tales of ‘ poor 
dear Sir John and the Prince,’ he had, for seven years before his death, eschew- 
ed his former sports, and was never known to hear of a match of bowls that he 
did not shake his head and sigh,—and then, like a stout-hearted Chris- 
tian as he was, soothe his discomfited spirit with the snatch of an old song. Doc- 
tor Caius had, on his death-bed, bequeathed to Sir Hugh an inestimable trea- 
sure ; nothing less than a eens very charm—to take away a winter 
cough : for three years had it been to Sir Hugh as the best gift of king Oberon ; 
but, the fourth winter, the amulet cast its virtue, and from year to year the par- 
son grew worse and worse,—when, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, on a 
bright May morning, in the arms of his gossip and friend, staid, sober Master 
Slender, with the Host of the Garter seated (for he was too fat to stand) in an 
arm-chair at the bedside, and Master Page and Master Ford at the foot, Sir 
Hugh Evans, knight and priest, passed intodeath, as into a sweet sound sleep. 
His wits had wandered somewhat during the night,—for he talked of ‘ Herne 
the Hunter,’ and ‘a boy in white ;’ an then he tried to chirrup a song—and 
Masters Page and Ford smiled sadly in each other’s face, as the dying man, 
chuckling as he carolled, trolled forth— 


“ Pinch him and burn him, and turn him about, 
Till candles and starlight, and moonshine be out.” 

As the day advanced, the dying man became more calm; and at length, con- 
scious of his state, he passed away at half-past nine in the morning, with a look 
of serenest happiness,—and ‘ God be with you!’ were the last words that flut- 
tered from his lips. The personal property of the dead parson was shared among 
his friends and servants. Master Slender inherited his ‘Book of Songs and 
Poesies ;’ the Host of the Garter, the sword with which Sir Hugh had dared 
Doctor Caius to mortal combat ; and all his wardrobe consisting of two entire 
suits and four shirts, somewhat softened the grief of Francis Simple,—son of 
Simple, former retainer of Master Slender, and for three years body servant of 
dead Sir Hugh. A sum of two shillings and fourpence, miraculously discovered 
among the effects of the deceased, was faithfully distributed to the parish poor. 
There was sadness in Windsor streets as the funeral procession moved slowly 
towards the church. Old men and women talked of the frolics of Sir Hugh ; 
and though they said he had been in his day something of the merriest for a 
parson, yet more than one gossip declared it to be her belief that ‘ worse men 
had been made bishops.’ A long train of friends and old acquaintance followed 
the body. First, came worthy Master Slender,—chief mourner. He was a 
bachelor, a little past his prime of life, with a sad and sober brow, and 
inclining to portliness. The severe censors of Windsor had called him woman- 
hater, for that in his songs, and sometimes in his speech, he would bear too 
hardly on the frailties and fickleness of the delicate sex ; for which unjust se- 
verity older people might, perchance, and they would, have found some small 
apology. For, in truth, Master Slender was a man of softest heart ; and though 
he studiously avoided the company of women, he was the friend of all the 
children of Datchet and Windsor. He always carried apples in his pocket for 
little John Fenton, youngest child of Anne Fenton, formerly Anne ee ; and 
was once found sitting in Windsor Park, under the hunter’s oak, with little 
John upon his knees,—Master Slender crying like a chidden maid. Of this 
enough. Let it nowsuffice to say, that Master Slender—for the Host was too 
heavy to walk—was chief mourner. Then followed Ford and his wife ; next Mr. 
Page and his son William,—poor Mrs. Page being dead two years at Christmas, 
from a cold caught with over-dancing, and then obstinately walking through 
the snow from her old gossip Ford’s. Next, in the procession, were Master 
Fenton and his wife,—and then followed their eight children in couples ; then 





yea, a most reverent sermon, from this little text. Pippins ! Does not 
upon a tombstoné, conjure up thoughts of Hesperian gardens—of immortal 
trees, laden with golden fruit ; with delicious produce. the growth of a soi} 
where not one useless weed takes root, where no baneful snake rustles among 
the grass, where no blight descends, no canker withers? Where we may 
pluck from the consenting boughs, and eat, and eat—-and never, as in earthly 
things, find a worm a\ the core, a rottenness at the heart, where outside beauty 
tempted us to taste ? ‘ There's pippins ¢o come !’ The evil and misery gathered 
with the apple of death will be destroyed—forgotten—by the ambrosial fruit to 
be plucked for ever in immortal orchards ! 
“ THERE'S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TO COME !” 
What a picture of plenty in its most beneficent aspect—what a prospect of pas- 
toral abundance! Think of it, ye oppressed of the earth? Ye, who are bow- 
ed and emp by want—ye who are scourged by the hands of persecution— 
ye, crushed with misery—ye, doomed to the bitterness of broken faith ; take 
this consolation to your wearied souls—apply this balsam to your bruised hearts 
—that, though all earth be to you as barren as the sands— 
“ THERE’S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TOCOME "” 

We like too, greatly, ‘The Preacher Parrot,’ though it is in Mr. Jerrold’s 
more caustic manner. The ‘ Lesson of Life’ is one of those dream-stories, in 
which it is not difficult to produce an effect, or to assume the semblance of 
power. For us, the trick has been played once too often. ‘The Gentee) 
Pigeons’ is obviously a one act farce, turned into a magazine article ; and 
‘ Patty Lackspur’s Watch,’ a quaint conceit worn threadbare. But enough of 


_— We commend ‘ Cakes and Ale’ to all who have healthy English sto- 
macns. 
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Vavietics. 


Power of Perswasion.—Mr. Michael Hutchinson, who collected £3,249, for 
rebuilding All Saints, Church, Derby in 1730, was so industrious and success- 
ful in this labour of love, that when the waits fiddled at his door for a Christ- 
mas-box, he invited them in, treated them with a tankard of ale, and persuaded 
them out of a guinea. 


“T never did see such a wind and such a storm,” said a man in a coffee- 
room. ‘And pray, Sir, (inquired a would-be wit,) since you saw the wind and 
storm, what might their colour be!” “The wind blue, and the storm rose,” 
was the ready rejoinder. 

Life has well been compared to a fox-chase ; the pleasure consists in chasing, 
not in overtaking your object ; and when you have caught the fame, fortune, 
or rank—whatever you were hunting—you have but the poor gratification of 
being in at the death of your own enjoyment, unless you start a fresh quarry. 

‘Pray can you tell me the way tothe station-house!” asked a stranger. 
“Yes, sir: pick the first man’s pocket that you meet.” 

Compliments.—Compliments may be offered in all sincerity, and yet have a 
very equivocal! sound, as in the case of the city knight unable to aspirate the 
letter H, who being deputed to address William the Third, exclaimed, ‘ Fu- 
ture ages recording your majesty’s exploits, will pronounce you to have been a 
Nero. Not less honest and ambiguous was the negio’s compliment to the great 
emancipator. ‘Goramighty bless Massa Wilberforce! He hab a white face, 
but he hab a black heart !” 

Disinterested Grief —Cook, the tragedian, was in the habit of giving orders 
to a widow lady, who was once sitting in the pit with her little girl, when their 
friend the performer was about to be stabbed by his stage rival. Roused by the 
supposed imminence of his danger, the girl started up, exclaiming, “* Oh! don't 
kill him, sir, don’t kill him ; for if you do he won’t give us any more pit or- 
ders!” Her disinterested grief, like the gratitude of some people, was a live- 
ly sense of benefits to come. 

The late Colonel S——, so well known for his Patagonian size and burly 
deportment, being once importuned by a diminutive tailor for payment of a 
bill, petulantly exclaimed, ‘“ If you were not such a little reptile, I would kick 
you down stairs.” ‘ Little reptile !”’ remonstrated the dun ; “and what if | 
am! Recollect, colonel, that we can’t all be great brutes !” 


Frankness.—Mademoiselle de Scudery wrote to her friend the Count de Buf- 
fy, ‘‘ Your daughter has as much genius as if she saw you every day, and is 
withal as discreet as if she had never seen you.” 

A Female Leander.—TYhe Duchess of Chevereux, who was for the first time 
at the court of England in 1633,swam across the Thames in a frolic, near 
Windsor. 

The Journal des Débats publishes an apostolical letter from the Pope, enjoin- 
ing all prelates to supplicate St. Peter and the Virgin Mary, as the special pa- 
troness of Spain, to put an end to the sufferings and the state of trial in which 
that country is. 


A Learned Dog.—The general topic of conversation in the salons of Paris 
at the present time is a “learned dog,’”’ which in point of the marvellous beats 
all the learned pigs, dogs, and horses, which have yet astonished the admiring 
world. It appears he can play at cards and drafts, go through the first four 
rules of arithmetic without a single mistake, and pronounce three-and-thirty 
French words, some of them words of four syllables. If all that is said of the 
animal be true he has talents enough to have carried his master to the stake in 
the middle ages to be burnt for witchcraft. 

A Chinese Observation.—At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
held on Saturday, it was stated by Sir George Staunton, Bart., that a magnetic 
observatory had actually been erected and furnished by the Chinese at Pekin, 
on the same principle as those recently constructed by the British government 
at different parts of the world, according to the recommendations of the Royal 
Society. 








Robin—now a prosperous vintner, once page to Sir John,—with Francis Sim- 
ple ; and then a score of little ones, to whom the poor dead parson would give 
teaching in reading and writing,—and, where he marked an apter wit among 
his free disciples, something of the Latin accidence. These were all that fol- 
lowed Sir Hugh Evans to his rest—for death had thinned the thick file of his 
old acquaintance. One was wanting, who would have added weight and dig- 
nity to the ceremony—who, had he not some few years before been called to 
fill the widest grave that was ever dug for flesh, would have cast from his proad 
and valiant face a lustrous sorrow onthe manes of the dead churchman,—who 
would have wept tears,rich as wine,upon the coffin of his old friend,—for to him, 
in the convenient greatness of his heart, all men, from the prince of the blood to 
the nimming knave who stole the ‘handle of Mrs. Bridget’s fan,’ were, by 
turns, friends and good fellows,—who, at the supper at the Garter (for the Host 
gave a most solemn feast in celebration of the mournful event) would have mo- 
ralised on death and mortal accidents, and, between his tankards, talked fine 
philosophy—true divinity ; would have caroused to the memory of the dead in 
the most religious spirit of sack, and have sent round whole flagons of surest 
consolation. Alas! this great, this seeming invincible spirit, this mighty wit, 
with jests all but rich enough to laugh Death from his purpose—to put him ci- 
villy aside with a quip, bidding him to pass on and strike at leaner bosoms,—he 
himself, though with ‘ three fingers on the ribs,’ had been hit ; and he, who 
seemed made to live for ever, an embodied principle of fleshly enjoyment—he, 





ty suspected. ‘The hope that he might render a service to his fmend was the 
nearest approach to enjoyment that he could make. ‘ But you and our visitor 
had met before—so I collected from your speech in the wood,’ said Mary. 
* Yes—yes,’ he replied, nervously catching his breath while he spoke ; ‘ and 


when I first saw him, he seemed to my eyes a fiend, prepared to mock human 


woe. Let me not think of it.’ His emotion was great. To relieve it, Mary 


changed the subject of conversation, and secretly resolved to mention the name 
of Gamaches no more. Many days of tranquillity followed. The seasons suc- 
ceeded each other, presenting the wonted varieties ; but the lives of the in- 
mates of the farm-house knew no change worth noting. The vernal season | Sir Hugh. 


gave the signal for crowning the graves of the parents of Rossiter with bloom- 








the great Sir John— 
“« He was dead, and nailed in his chest !” 

Others, too, passed away with their great dominator, were wanting at the cere- 
monial. * * Sir Hugh Evans was laid by the side of his old friend and old 
antagonist, Doctor Caius ; and for many years, there was a story among the 
good wives of Windsor, that the fairies, once a-year, danced round the grave 
of Sir Hugh, the turf upon it growing as bright as emeralds ; and, in a haw- 
thorn bush, but a few paces from the spot, ‘ melodious birds’ did, at certain sea- 
sons, ‘sing madrigals.’ We have now to speak of the Epitaph of the good 
The tombstone was erected from the private munificence of Master 
Slender ; and the pithy and touching epitaph inscribed upon it, was selected 


ing flowers—the summer brought its sports, which Rossiter beheld with com- by his happy taste, as combining all the excellences of an epitaph in the fewest 


acency, —_ he could not participate in them ; and in witnessing harvest- 


ome, he could endure the joyous shout of the assembled rustics, without re- 
pining that he alone of all the crowd then assembled was unhappy. 


It may 
supposed that friendship like that of Mary and Rossiter, founded on esteem | Hugh with a letter touching the wooing of Anne Page. 


words—these words having the further recommendation of being uttered on a 
memorable occasion, by the deceased himself. The words were repeated to 
Master Slender, by his servant Simple,. despatched, on a certain day, by Sir 
After long pondering, 


—esteem which long subsequent acquaintance served but to confirm and height- | reviewing every circumstance of his ancient friendship with the dead Sir Hugh, 
en, would have at length begun to assume a warmer character. Such was not | —seated, one sunny afternoon, on the bench outside the Garter, the words 
the case. In Mary the great springs which move the human heart to passion | Came jump again into the mind of Slender ; and quickly rising and emptying 


had never been brought into action—in Rossiter they had been crushed by the 


hand of overwhelming calamity. 


shi was, that it should never expand into love.” 
e dénouement of this tale is singularly original and unexpected. 


There are some smart epigrams and other clever jeux d’esprit sprinkled 
throughout the volume, which is altogether a very entertaining and interesting 


miscellany of light literature. 


rr 
CAKES AND ALE. 
Douglas Jerrold. 2vols. How & Parsons. 
That Mr. Jerrold always writes, with pit, boxes, and gallery before his eyes 


rather than the solitary reader on a garden-seat, or in arm-chair, is perhaps ine- 
vitable to one whose first literary successes were dramatic ; hence a needless 
clearness in the development of every incident, an artifice of construction by 
which the vicissitudes of life are planned, shaped, and modified, so as to pre- 


» | poor Welsh parson 


his tankard, he marched like a man resolved to the stone-cutter,—and, for he 


They believed that they had little in common | cared not for Latin—bade the workman cut on the stone (the inscription, con- 
with the rest of the world ; and the well-understood condition of their friend- 


one its age, is in an extraordinary state of preservation) the words that fol- 
ow :— 
HUGH EVANS. 
KNIGHT AND PRIESTE. 
Mned atte Dattche, 
MAY—ANNO pomr 14— 
AGED 68. 
‘* THERE’S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TO COME.” 

“To our mind, there never was a more felicitous epitaph than this of the 
How simply, yet how beautifully, does it shadow forth th« 
fruitfulness of the future! How delicate, and yet how sufficing, its note of 
promise !— 

** THERE’S PIPPINS AND CHEESE—TO COME.” 
‘“* Were we authorzed to preach, we feel that we could make a most seemly, 








Ra MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a brilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination o! 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portiaitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved mure than 1500 times, containing 29,025 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve tle 
| skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
| properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 


ELECT BOARD .—Superior accommodations, with board may be obtained by two Gen 
S tlemen and their wives, without children, or by four single gentlemen, in one of 
the best houses m St. John’s Park. The house will be entirely ready by the first of 
| May. As the establishment -— be justly considered that of a private family, the most 

unexceptionable references will be expected and given. For Cards of address _ 
apply at this office. April 16-3t 


ENTEEL AND WELL FURNISHED APARTMENTS TO LET WITH BREAKFAST 

AND TEA —The situation is very convenient, being within one minutes’ walk of 

the Park. The apartments consist of three rooms on the first floor, all communicating 

with each other. Terms moderate. Apply at No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and Vesey sts. April 16. 











| HINA MAGNOLIA, with several thousand flowers now in bloom.—W. Russell, 
C Florist, &c., corner of Smith and Livingston Streets, Brooklyn, L.L., respectfully 
invites his friends and the public to his collection of.rare and splendid plants, &c., 
now in bloom and for sale at reasonable prices, viz., The true sps. of Rhododendron 
Arboreum, from the East Indies, also his Hibrib Rhododendrons Russellianum, and 
Grandiflorand, &c., Azalias, Verbenas, Primulas, Cactuses, Ixias, Cyclemens, Peonias, 
Gladioluses, Tuberoses, large specimens of the White and Yellow Banksia Rose, 
Yellow Tea, Yellow Moisette, La Marque, Agrippina, &c. His new varieties of Seed- 
ling Violas (Heartsease or Pansey) are acknowledged to be superior to a yet seen 
in this country. He has named six varieties after the following distinguished Ladies 
and Gentlemen, viz —Lord Morpeth, Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Mrs. Shedg- 
wick, Mrs Embury, Mrs. Sigourney. These varities will be sold by subscription, v!Z-, 
at $6 the collection, the plants ready for sale the first week in June. 
N.B. A rare collection of Camellias, and Geraniums, and beautiful Boquets °! 
Roses, Verbenas, Mignionette, Helitropes, &c., at 50 cents and upwards. 3-4 of @ mile 
from the Ferry. _ April 9-3t. 








Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines lis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


AULDING INSTITUTZ.—Yonkers, April 1, 1842 —The Summer Session of this 

Establishment will commence on the first Monday of May next. Number of at 
pils limited to 25. It is believed 4 more healthful situation, combined with other *. 
vantages is not to be found in the Union. Circulars can be had at the book store of Mr. 
T. A. Goodrich, No. 2 Barclay Street, New York. WM. MURRILL, Principal- 


April 9-3" —_ 








THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. — 
W S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the pnd!" 


that he has fitted \ip the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by 
good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with My ; 
prices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which © 


has heretofore so liberally experienced. 


N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o'clock, Oct, 23-6m 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 




















Reaperial Parliament. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES (WEST INDIAN AND NORTH AMERICAN 
asd COLONIES.) ; 

— House of Commons, April 15. 
(On the resolution pe a duty on wheat flour imported into Canada from 
the United States being read in committee, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said he deeply regretted to find in a measure, the ge- 
neral principles of which he entirely approved, and was prepared cordially to 
support, a proposal so highly objectionable—so much at variance with the ge- 
neral purport of the bill—{hear, hear]}—and which he felt it his duty to resist by 
every means in his power. By the present system, the articles of wheat flour 
and pure wheat were allowed tecross the border of the United States into Ca- 
nada without paying any duty whatever. That principle was adopted by the 
house in 1831 on a full consideration of the question. Previous to that period a 
duty was chargeable on wheat flour brought to Canada from the United States 
of 5s per barrel, and then alsoa duty on the importation of salted provisions. 
The late Lord Sydenham proposed to the house to remit those duties, and the 
house having agreed with him, the trade across the border, so far as the impe- 
rial parliament was concerned, was left free. He [Lord S.] argued that no 
imperial interest was concerned, that no British interest was maintained by in- 
terfering with the free entrance of these provisions into Canada. That was the 
opinion e then expressed, and, not being contradicted, his measure was not 
opposed. He held it to be a sound general principle to abstain from all inter- 
ference with the colonies in reference to subjects of this kind, unless some 


tom-houses on the Canadian frontier. Before this could be done, they would 
have to exempt, not only wheat flour, but all other articles from any duty what- 
ever. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked what other article paid duty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE—Every article, except wheat, flour, salted provisions 
and glass. Without a general exemption, therefore, they could not hope to 
get rid of the custom-houses. The next reason advanced by the right hon. 
gentleman was the importance of securing to the St. Lawrence the transit of 
the produce of Ohio, Michigan, and the other states adjoining the lakes. 
No doubt this was an important consideration ; but he was afraid the time 
had not yet arrived for Canada to compete with the canals of the United 
States in the transit of produce. He was ready to admit that if the people 
of Canada wished to abandon the privileges secured to thein by law—if they 
desired a perfect freedom of trade—that that was a proposition which they 
could fairly entertain ; but he did not think that Canada, or any other colony, 
ought to claim the benefit of the connection with the mother country, and at 
the same time ask to be released of the limitations imposed by the mother 
country on her colonies. [Hear.] He could not consider this a question con- 
nected with the transmission of American produce by way of the St. Law- 
rence, because American goods could be transmitted in that way, on paying a 
duty at the frontier. But he looked upon the argument as to the transmis- 
sion of goods as unimportant, until the St. Lawrence was in a condition to 
compete with the canals of the State of New York. The right honourable 
gentleman asked for whose interests the proposal had been brought forward. 
It was not brought forward to favour any class of producers, but to defend a 


clear advantage— some distinct object—was stated for their interference. That class of consumers. 


rinciple was recognised in the bill which they were now considering, except 
in reference to the duty it went to impose on the importation of American wheat 
into Canada. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE— What class of consumers ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE—The consumers of wheat flour. It was a principle of 


In every other respect it was a measure of relaxation colonial law, and he thought it a just one, that where a preference was given 


but on that point alone it was a measure of restriction. [Hear.] The same to an article the growth of one colony, the producer should not be permitted 
sa was stated by Lord Sydenham when he produced his measure to the to create a fictitious export trade and gain fictitious profits at the expense of 


ouse of Commons. He said that by taking off altogether the duty on flonr, 


another colony, by substituting foreign produce for his own, and exporting 


e+ : his own produce. But Canada, being an exporting country, the duty would 
~~ fesenay naa mgac St. Pg y pha ag 9g not fall on the Canadian consumer ; but there were other colonies, such as 


warehoused as before. ‘That was one reason. Lord Sydenham went on to say 
‘that great advantages would accrue from the arrangement of allowing salted 

rovisions to be imported free of duty, that of getting rid of all the custom- 
Conese on the St. Lawrence, and opening that outlet to the productions of the 
states of Maine and Ohio.” Mr. Herries, who followed Lord Sydenham in that 
debate, although he objected to some parts of the plan then proposed, did not 
object to that part of it relatingto Canada. So far as it appeared, then, the 
justice of the principle laid down by Lord Sydenham was universally allowed 
by the house. But they were now called on to retrace their steps—([hear,hear] 
—to go back and enforce those principles, which were unanimously abrogated 
by theghouse in 1831. It behoved them to consider well the grounds on which 
they were asked to do this. There was no imperial interest—no interest of any 
kind half so strong as that which was stated by Lord Sydenham—the retaining 
the St. Lawrence as the great outlet for the produce of Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, of all those portions of America known in the neighbourhood of the great 
lakes. These states were rapidly increasing in prosperity, and every one would 
admit that the St Lawrence was the natural outlet for the productions of these 
states. Independent of all other considerations, he thought the employment | 
which such a traffic would give to our shipping was of infinitely greater impor- | 
tance than the paltry duty which was now proposed to be levied. The vice 
president of the board of trade said that he did not propose the measure for the 
benefit of the English land owners. He had asked the right hon. gentleman | 








Newfoundland, the West India colonies, and their other colonies in North 
America, which were importers of wheat flour; and he felt certain if he pro- 
posed a differential duty in favour of British flour imported into these colo- 
nies, he would at once be told by honourable gentlemen opposite that he 
would be taxing the colonial consumer for the purpose of giving a preference 
to British flour. (Hear, hear.] Was it not sot He was ready to admit 
that, in respect of any real surplus which the colonies might have, they 
were perfectly entitled to the benefit of the differential duty, as between 
colony and colony ; but the question was whether, by giving the colony the 
benefit of a differential duty, they would consent to allow that colony to lay 
atax on foreign produce. [Cries of ‘‘ Hear.”] He would suppose that 
Newfoundland required 50,000 barrels of flour from America—that there was 
a duty of 2s. a barrel on foreign flour imported into Newfoundland, but that 
colonial flour was admitted free. If Newfoundland imported this flour direct 
from the United States, he admitted that the consumers in that colony would 
not be benefited, but that the revenue would. On the other hand, suppos- 
ing that the supply had been obtained from America, not directly, but 
through Canada, displacing an equal amount of colonial wheat, which would 
have otherwise been consumed, when the whole benefit would fall on the 
merchants who effected the fictitious sale. The right honourable gentleman 


concluded by expressing a hope that the present question would be considered 


without any party feelings. Believing the proposition of government to be 


‘ § necessary and just, he was quite willing to leave the : 5 
whether he proposed the measure for the benefit of any class in Canada, re- | (¢¥) “ee J 1 8 question to the dicision 
marking, if he had done so, that it would be much better to let the Canadian ppb 


legislature protect the interests of the people of Canada as much as they saw 


Mr. ROEBUCK would ask why were the West Indies to receive corn 


fit. The right hon. gentleman acknowledged the obvious justice of the observa- cheaper because they put a duty of 2s. per barrel upon American flour! He 


tion, and said that he had not proposed the tax for the benefit of any Canadian 
interest. The right hon. gentleman might say that the Canadians complained 
of the high duty put by the United States on Canada flour, and their remedy 
was to place a duty on American flour. He would express no opinion on this 
point beyond saying that it ought to be left for the consideration of the colonial 
legislature. If any Canadian interest was affected by the present measure, it 
was obviously no ground for the interference of the imperial parliament. He 
asked the right hon. gentleman for whose interest the measure has been brought 
forward. [Hear.] But he had not received a satisfactory answer on this point. 
The right hon. gentleman said that it was for the inter-colonial interest. [A 

laugh.] But anada being a corn-exporting country, he told the right hon. 
gentleman that he could not understand how a protecting duty on wheat im- 
ported into Canada from the United States could protect the produce of any 
other British colony. He had not been fortunate enough to receive any an- 
swer on this point, and this rather surprised him when he considered the talent 
and ingenuity of the right hon. gentleman who introduced the measure. It was 
not merely the article of flour on which they proposed to place a duty, but go- 


(Mr. Roebuck) would take the right honourable gentleman at his word, and 
he asked him, or the chancellor of the exchequer, or the noble lord the secre- 
tary forthe colonies, or any other political economist, to explain how 2s. a 
barrel duty on American flour would cheapen the article to the consumer m 
any one of their colonial markets? They had crammed the Frenchman into 
the hall of the Englishman, and they had interfered in everything connected 
with their administration. What had originated the riot in Boston? And why 
might they not again cause blood to be shed in that country by placing an 
impost upon corn! Canada at present lay under the weight of their misgo- 
vernment, from which it was unable to rise, because the burden placed upon 
its shoulders was too heavy. Let the people of Canada govern themselves. 
The right honourable gentleman had shown by the observation he had made 
that he did not know the common geography of the country. He thought 
that the right honourable gentleman was most unfortunate in assuming a 
knowledge of a thing which he did not understand. The proposition which 
he (Mr. Roebuck) laid down was this, first, that good policy should teach 
them not to interfere with the internal regulations of their colonies without 


vernment proposed to apply the same principle to salted provisions. Under | S°™€ special ground of being able by so doing to benefit the whole communi- 


the plan of Lord Sydenham, which was now the law, salted provisions were 
imported into Canada from the United States free, as far as the imperial par- 
liament was concerned. Government proposed to put a duty of 3s per cwt. on 
salted provisions and cured meat. He protested against this ; and hoped the 
committee would not give their consent unless strong reasons weré advanced 
by government in support of the proposal. In the resolutions which he had 
proposed last year, he had carefully asbtained from altering the law which had 
at present existed on this subject—he left all these matters free, and he could 
not but regret that the right hon. gentleman had pursued a different course. He 
begged the committee to reflect on the effect of the present system. He did 


ty. [Hear.}] Then, he said, his next proposition—the mode in which the be- 
nefit was to be derived—was specially pointed out by a declaratory act of 
Great Britain. The only case in which they could interfere was when the 
government could point out the benefits which their interference would ob- 
tain for the great leading interests of this mighty empire. The mercantile 
body do not wish for this measure ; and the people the government were about 
to tax did not wish to ask for any such benefit. (Laughter.] The grower of 
corn must be benefited by a high price ; the consumer must be benefited by 
alow price. The onus then lay with the right honourable gentleman to show 
how, in the consuming market, an exportation of American flour could be made 


not mean to contend that the present system did not afford a facility for the cheaper to the consumer by the imposition of 2s. a barrel duty. They must 


importation of Canadian flour into this country. He believed and he rejoiced 

that it did ; he believed that Canadian flour was sent into this country,and that 

the people of Canada went to the United States for the flour which they them- 

selves consumed. When last the subject was discussed, he recollected the no- 

ble lord the secretary for the colonies stating that the present system gave fise 

to a great deal of fraud in this respect. He said that he believed the United 

States flour was brought across the border, and that Canadian flour was sent to 
this country. He had made some inquiries of parties who were possessed of 
very precise information on this point, and from all he could learn he believed 
that there was not much fear of that fraud being carried to any great extent. 

He had been informed that a barrel of flour sent from Canada to this country 

must have the brand of the mill at which it was ground, and as these mills for 
the grinding of wheat for exportation were very extensive establishments,there 

was very little fear of fraud taking place. But whether it did so or not he trust- 
ed that this would not be used as an argument for the proposal of government. 

He begged the committee to recollect that the American flour thus sold in this 
country was wholly paid for in British manufactures. [Hear, hear.] One of 
the hon. members for Sheffield stated that the distress in that town had been 
materially mitigated by the crcumstance of there being at the time a consider- 

able importation of flour from the United States into Canada, and which was 
paid for almost wholly in Sheffield ware. (Hear, hear.] The right hon. baro- 
net the member from Tamworth had stated his anxious desire to obviate as much 
as he could the disadvantages under which the United States laboured in com- 
parison with other countries in regard to the corntrade. The right hon. 
baronet said,that considering that the United States were their hest customers, 
it would be of great advantage that any corn trade which should spring up be- 
tween them and this country should be productive. He (Mr. Labouchere) did 
not ask themto give any facility to America in regard to the trade in corn 
which did not at present exist. {Hear.] All he asked of them was to stop a 
trade—not to shut up a channel of commerce which at the present moment was 
open, and which, though he was sorry to say ina smaller degree than he wish- 
ed, did compensate to America for the disadvantages under which that country 
was placed in regard to the general trade in corn. He would not trouble the 
committee with any further observations. He hoped the right hon. baronet 
would not, as he said he would not, from any fancied necessity, persist in a 
course which he could not but feel to be against the general interest of 
commerce. Unless he should hear some argument much mure conclusive than 
any he yet had heard or expected to hear, he could not see how the right hon. 
gentleman could refuse to join in his proposition. If the right hon. gentleman 
should not agree to the proposition,he trusted the committee would refuse their 
consent to a measure detrimental to British trade, contrary to every sound 














principle, and for which no advantage had been assigned which could beara | to any colony belonging to the British Empire, corn or flour subject to a lower | ted that he really had not been at all aware that any such éould be produced. 
moment’s discussion or consideration. ‘The right hon. gentleman cor cluded by Naw than what was received on the same articles imported from other quar-| This seemed to show that he had not very deeply considered the question, and 
moving that the words ‘‘ except to Canada” be inserted after the words “wheat ters of the globe, the result of importing flour from the | nited States into | possibly when he had reflected a little more upon it, he might yet come to the 
flour,” or, in other words, that wheat flour continue to be importe d duty free | § anada free of duty would be not to relieve the consumer of any colony to | conclusion that, after all, the present ministers were in the right rhe noble 
into Canada. | which Canada might carry it—say to Newfoundland—from the payment of | lord ( Lord J. Russell) had contended that parliament ought to act upon system. 

Mr. GLADSTONE concurred in the principles which the Right Honourable | any additional price which the duty imposed upon the importation of flour or | True ; and for this very purpose the bill was about to be introduced. At this 
Gentleman had laid down in regard to the encouragement of their trade with | wheat directly from the United States into that colony—say Newfoundland | moment a duty of 5s. was paid upon flour of the United States when brought 
the United States, and also in the principle that it was desirable for parliament | —would occasion ; but the benefit of that additional price would go into the | into New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island,or Nova Scotia ; and what mi- 
to interfere as little as possible with matters of this kind, connected with colo pockets of the merchants of Canada. Take for instance, the case of 2,000 nisters proposed to do was to act upon the same system, though not to the 
nial interests. They were agreed on the general principles of the resolutions, | barrels of flour imported from the United States directly into Newfoundland at ame extent, with respect to Newfoundland. How could the duty on butter 
and in Opposing that part of them relating to Canada, the Right Hon. Gentle |a duty of 2s. The duty of two shillings would go to the revenue of the co- | and cheese be maintained, if the same principle were not applied to flour and 
man stated two reasons why he thought there should be an ¢ xemption in favour | ODy of Newfoundland. Now, suppose no such duty was imposed upon flour | salt meat’ Thenoble lord had contended that the continuange of the exist- 
of Canada of the proposed duty on wheat flour. The Right Hun. Gentleman | imy orted into Newfoundland from Canada, what would be the result? ‘Ihe | ing law for eleven years was a sufficient reason ag 1inst the alteration of it: a 
said, that the first advantage of doing so would be to put an end to all the cus | price of flour in Newfoundland would be regulated by the price which the prescription of eleven years was now to prevent the improvement of the law, ; 


show that the international law, as they called it, was calculated to produce 
a benefit to the whole community at large, or show a general benefit was 
to be obtained by a rising to the consumer of the price of flour by 2s. per 
barrel. 

Lord STANLEY thought the honourable and learned gentleman had most 
elaborately, through the course of his speech, misrepresented both the propo- 
sitions laid down by his (Lord Stanley’s) right honourable friend. In the 
first place, the honourable and learned gentleman quoted the declaratory act, 
which imposed restrictions upon the parliament of Great Britain of imposing 
a tax upon the colonies for the regulation of trade, such a tax to be applied for 
the benefit of the colony ; and then contended that the British parliament had 
no right to impose any tax upon any of the colonies which was not to be 
universally beneficial, that was for the benefit of the general interest, excluding 
the agricultural. 

Mr. Roebuck.—I said ‘not excluding.” 


Lord STANLEY.—Well, not excluding the agricultural interest. The hon. 
and learned gentieman accused his (Lord Stanley’s) right hon. friend (Sir R. 
Peel) of not having known that the river St. Lawrence furnished an easy com- 
munication between the United States and Canada. His right hon. friend never 
made a representation that could have convicted him of an ignorance so gross. 
No person in England could be so ignorant. What his right hon. friend (Sir 


| R. Peel) did say, was this—and he said it in answer to the right hon. member 


for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere,) who had reminded the house that the whole of 
the trade was paid for in British goods, and therefore it ought to be maintained 
for the encouragement of British manufacturers—what his right hon. friend 
said, in reply, was, “I fear you have taken too sanguinary a view of the case, 
and have not considered the difficulty of carrying the goods up the St. Law- 
rence. The difficulty of the transit from Canada up to America, by the river 
St. Lawrence, is so great, that I am afraid you will not get a trade to an ex- 
tent which will pay for the transport of corn brought down the St. Lawrence 
from the western states of America.” The other argument of his (Lord Stan- 
ley's) right hon. friend was equally misunderstood by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Bath—he meant the argument as to the benefit to be derived by the 
people of Newfoundland from the imposition of the proposed tax. The hon. 
and learned gentleman said ‘I cannot understand how the imposition of two 
shillings duty upon a barrel of flour can make flour cheaper to the consumer 
instead of dearer.” Now, his right hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) never con- 
tended that corn or flourin Newfoundland would be received cheaper from 
Canada, with a duty of two shilllings, than it would from the United States ; 
but what his right hon. friend contended was this—that whereas Canada pos- 
sessed in the first instance the opportunity, right and privilege of importing in- 
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d States would accept, after having paid the 2s. duty. 
be that the Canadian merchant would receive the same 
e merchant of the United States had received, although 
! the 2s. duty. This would hold out a bonus for the 
Canadian merchant to obtain American flour to take to Newfoundland ; and 
In proportion as the quantity so imported into Newfoundland by Canada was 
obtained from the United States would be the diminution of importation from 
the United States direct to Newfoundland. And as, furthermore, flour import- 
ed from the United States to Newfoundland paid a duty whilst flour from Cana- 
da to Newfoundland did not pay a duty, and as the price of the Canadian im- 
ported flour free of duty, was regulated by the United States imported flour 
paying a daty—the result would be that the revenue of the colony of New- 
found and would lose 2s. upon every barrel of flour imported from Canada, 
which had teen obtained from the United States by Canadian merchants, and 
the benefit and profit to the exact same amount would go into the pockets of 
those same Canadian merchants. To rectify this evil, to benefit not so much 
the consumer in Newfoundland as the revenue of that colony, it was pro 

to impose a duty of 2s. a barrel upon all flour transported from the United 
States into Canada. The proposition was brought forward as one of justice 
and equity between different colonies. He (Lord Stanley) agreed with the 
honourable and learned gentleman that no interest in Canada, no interest in 
this country, no agricultural question connected with the importation of corn 
into England, had anything to do with this question. It was merely a question 
of international policy ; and to his mind, was one of very small and very in- 
significant importance, and one which was not at all calculated to raise in Ca- 
nada those hostile feelings which the hon. and learned gentleman seemed to an~ 
ticipate. It was merely a question of regulation of duties between two colo- 
nies, the interests of both of which the British legislature was bound to protect. 
It was not a question of class interest. It was for the purpose of putting 
two colonies, one an exporting, and the other a consuming, colony, upon an 
equal a. 

Mr. ROEBUCK—Did the Noble Lord mean to tax Canada for the benefit of 
the people of Newfoundland ? y 

LORD STANLEY.—The object was not to tax Newfoundland for the be- 
nefit of Canada. 


ba house then divided :—For the resolution, 63: For the amendment 
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54: 9. 

On the CHAIRMAN reading the resolution for imposing a duty of 3s. upon 
salted and cured meat, &c. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said this proposal, he imagined, was intended to be in 
conformity with the last, which had just been carried. It certainly seemed ex- 
traordinary that, because great benefit had been derived from the system as it 
stood, for the last eleven years, it was now proposed to alter that system. The 
trade between Canada and the United States had increased under the present 
law, and the distress of the manufacturers in this country had not unfrequently 
been relieved by the demand for Sheffield wares and other goods taken in re- 
turn for provisions from the United States, and considerable practical evil must 
be the result of an alteration of the established law. In the face of these ad- 
vantages the present government came forward with an abstract proposition, 
and because the revenue of Newfoundland might possibly be, though it had not 
yet been, injured, actual and manifest advantages were to be relinquished. He 
had never heard of any attempt at legislation more wanton and unnecessary. 
[Cheers.] If the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) could have pointed 
out any great English interest, even the growers of corn, which could be bene- 
fited by the change, the case might be different ; but it was not pretended that 
even the consumer would be benefited. Hitherto the Canada merchants had 
enjoyed an advantage over the United States merchants ; but there was to be 
an end of that system, and the Canada merchant was not to be assisted, while 
at the same time the consumer was not to be benefitted. Was there any rea- 
son, then, for interfering in this way with what had been established for eleven 
years—worked for good at present—and promised to be of great ultimate ad- 
vantage! ‘The increase of the trade between the Canadas and the United 
States was an object of great value ; and the law as it stood might be the 
means of introducing vast importations from the western states of America. 
He (Lord John Russell) could have understood the proposition if it had been 
the same as that introduced respecting East India rum, but in this case there 
was no benefit to anybody, and the law was to be changed on a refined abstract 
notion that the revenue of Newfoundland might thereby be improved. The 
British parliament was thus interfering with Canadian legislation and Canadian 
commerce, and risking the defeat of the one and the destruction of the other. 
The committee had just decided in favour of the proposition of government as 
regarded wheat flour, but he hoped that it would, nevertheless, negative the 
proposal extending the some principle to salted meat, and discountenance this 
system of petty, meddling, and mischievous legislation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was of opinion that the sharp speech and taunting lan- 
guage of the noble lord was not at all justified by the occasion. If the noble 
lord meant to imply that the effect of this measure would be to limit the com- 
merce between Canada and the United States, the implication was contra- 
dicted by its provisions. On every other article, excepting these two, the ra- 
ted duties of last year had been reduced ; and it was impossible to suppose 
that the merchants of the United States would pay a duty of 3s. on the impor- 
tation of salted meat into Canada in order that it might afterwards be shipped 





to this country, when they could send it to England for the supply of our ship- 


| ping duty free. He thought that no arguments of any weight had been urged 


against the measure. 

Lord J. RUSSELL added that his argument was, that the increase of the 
traffic between Canada and the United States would tend to augment our com- 
merce generally. [Hear.] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted that the supporters of this measure had discov- 
vered one argument in its favour which he had not been able to foresee ; but he 
contended, nevertheless,that the question had also been bolstered by a number of 
trumperv arguments for which there was no foundation. He would appeal to any 
impartial man whether there was the slightest pretence for acquiescence in the 
present proposition. He was persuaded that much more important practical 
results would follow than were at all contemplated on the other side. The 
river St. Lawrence was the natural outlet for the produce of the States of Mi- 
chigan, Ohio, and Indiana, and to throw vexatious obstacles in the way of such 
a trade seemed little less than absurd. He had heard, with great regret, the 
speech of the noble lord the secretary for the colonies, because he had been a 
member of that very government which, under the advice of the late Lord Sy- 
denham, had established the system which it was now intended to destroy. No 
substantial reasons had been offered for a change, and the peaple of Newfound- 
land, who had never asked for it, or complained of any grievance of the kind, 
would be much surprised at the supposed boon now to be conferred upon them. 
Much, however, as he disapproved of the present proposition, he could not 
agree with the hon. member for Bath, that it would be a violation of the decla- 
ratory act. 

Mr. ROEBUCK repeated some of the arguments he had before used, and 
contended that Newfoundland would have to pay the duty of 2s., the advantage 
of which would be reaped by Canada. 

Lord HOWICK c6uld not agree withthe hon. member of Bath that no 
grounds had been stated for this alteration of the law although he thought 
those grounds insufficient ; neither could he persuade himself that there was 
anything unconstitutional in the measure as regarded the declaratory act. 
The result would be to impose a duty without any benefit to the consumer, 
while only an artificial preference was given in the market to the flour of Ca- 
nada. He admitted that in theory, the arguments on the other side might be 
well founded, the same rule being applied to flour and meat that had prevailed 
in regard to tobacco ; but the existing law had been in operation eleven years, 
and not only had no representation been made against it, but it had been found 
to operate most beneficially. Parliament certainly had the power to make the 
)} change, but it was a power which ought to be exercised as rarely as possible, 
in order that the colonists might see that the legislature at home did not pro- 
ceed vexatiously and capriciously to destroy a system which had been long 
established, merely that one political party orthe other should exercise its au- 
thority. The grievance, if any, was only theoretical, and the inconvenience 
would be practical and considerable. 

Sir KR. PEEL was also convinced that this measure would be no violation 
of the declaratory act. ‘The arguments seemed to him decidedly in favour of 
the change, and the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) had frankly admit- 























































































































































yet, only the other day, he (Sir R. Peel) had been treated almost with deri- 
sion upon another question, because he had contended for a prescription of 150 
years. He apprehended, therefore, that the argument founded upon prescrip- 
tion wou!'d be abandoned. He was glad to see that this topic had been discus- 
sed with calmness, and that, unlike the late. chancellor of the exchequer, a 
few nights ago, he had not been required to exhort the house to temper, while 
lhe wes himself suffering most violently under the loss of it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. LABOUCHERE. was not aware that he or his friends on this occasion 
had given way toany undue warmth. The topic of 3s. duty on salt meat did 
‘mot seem a very exciting one. 

Mr. C. BULLER said he was glad that the committee were at length agreed 
‘with fegard to the principle of the measure. The right hon. gentleman the 
‘vice-president of the Board of Trade told them at an early stage of the even- 
ing that the two shillings duty was intended for the benefit of the consumer ; 
‘ut they had at length elicited that it was not so, but for the benefit of the re- 
‘venue. He believed that the effect of the proposed duty would be to increase 
smuggling along the coast of the St. Lawrence. The right. baronet had at- 
tempted to reconcile them to the proposed duty by showing that it was less 
‘than that imposed on flour imported into Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Is- 
and, and Newfoundland ; but it was a bad way of justifying the evil by produ- 
cing a greater. He was convinced that this measure would have the effect of 
raising up new enemies in some of the most populous districts of the United 

The American tariff was shortly coming on to be discussed; and 
what a motive would this furnish to the members of Congress to entertain 
commercial hostility to this country. [Hear.] 

On the proposal for fixing the duty on unrefined sugar at 5s., 

Mr. GLADSTONE wished to correct a mistake that had gone abroad upon 
sthis point. There was no intention to allow the introductiun of unrefined sugar 
“into all the West Indian coloniesat the rate of 5s. ; the old prohibitions would 
remain just as they did. 

On the proposal for making the duty on tea not imported from China or the 
United Kingdom, or British possessions, 1d. per pound. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that he preferred the plan he had last year propo- 
sed, on the suggestion of Lord Sydenham, of allowing the importation of tea 
by land carriage into the North American colonies, upon the same duty as into 
the United Kingdom, increased ten per cent. All wished to do away with that 
system of prohibition which had given rise to so much smuggling ; and as he 
knew that his proposal had given satisfaction in the colony, he was disposed to 
nest that the Right Hon. Gentleman had not adopted his plan. 

r. GLADSTONE explained that he had taken the ordinary rule of fixing 
differential duties upon some definite principle, rather than to allow particular 
cases to influence him. The plan of the Right Hon. Gentleman was applicable 
to Canada alone, whilst the present proposal empowered all the American colo- 
nies to receive tea from other countries, as well as from China and Great Bri- 
tain, upon equal terms. 

Ont 0 ata to fix the duty on refined sugar, the produce of foreign coun- 
‘tries, at r cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. COBDEN remarked that the late government went out upon a question 
-of admitting foreign sugar into this country at a moderate duty. The Noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool (Lord Sandon) would allow nothing to be done 
which would encourage slavery ; but it was not perhaps generally known, that 
some of Lord Sandon’s most influential constituents were engaged in refining 
sugar, the produce of slave labour, for the purpose of exportation. And how 
could Honourable Members who came forward so recently to prevent the intro- 
duction of slave-grown sugar into this country consistently propose to give the 
right of using that same sugar to the West Indies? [Cheers.] The truth 
was, the West Indians had the power over our people of regulating their con- 
sumption by entering into confederacy with the landlords. He heartily wished 
that some Honourable Member on that (the opposition) side of the House,who 
last year entertained conscientious scruples against allowing the use of slave- 
grown sugar, would put the sincerity of Honourable Gentlemen opposite to the 

test. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. GLADSTONE said that this was a privilege’ enjoyed by the colonies 
which had existed for many years, and the question was whether they should 
now take away that privilege. The West Indian colonies had lately shown a 
tate to discontinue articles the produce of slavery, and the island of 

amaica had put a duty of sixpence a pound on slave-grown sugar. 

Mr. COBDEN held in his hand a return of the quantity of slave-grown sugar 
tefined in this country, and exported during the half-year between the 5th of 
July, 1840, and the 5th of January, 1841, and he found that 14,097 cwt. had 
been so refined and sent to the colonies; and yet Hon. Members refused to al- 
low us at home to take slave-grown sugar upon the ground of religious scru- 
ples. (Hear, hear.] He was really astonished at such an objection. 

The following portion of the resolution was then put and agreed to :— 

“That in lieu of the aforesaid duties there shall be payable upon goods, 
wares, and merchandise, not being the growth, production, or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, or of any of the British possessions in America, or of 
any of the British possessions within the limits of the East India Company's 
charter, imported or brought into any of the British possessions in America or 
the Mauritius, by sea or inland carriage or navigation, the following duties ; 
that is to say :— 
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yond the duty (if any) chargeable by such colonial law upon similar foreign ar- 
ticles—the hereinbefore mentioned imperial duty upon such foreign articles 
shall be increased by such excess or amount (as the case may be) of the duties 
so chargeable by such colonial law upon similar British articles. 

“And if, in any of the British possessions in America or the Mauritius, any 
duty be comerend by any colonial law upon tea imported direct from China, 
or imported from the United Kingdom, or any of the British possessions, be- 
yond the duty (if any) chargeable by such colonial law upon tea not so import- 
ed—the hereinbefore-mentioned imperial duty upon tea not so imported shall 
be increased by such excess or amount (as the case may be) of the duties so 
chargeable by such colonial law upon tea imported direct from China, or im- 
ported from the United Kingdom, or from any of the British possessions.” 
‘“*3.—That from and after a day to be named, so much of the said act for 
repeleang the trade of the British possessions abroad as prkces that any sort 
of craft, food, and victuals, except spirits, and any sort of clothing and imple- 
ments, or materfals fit and necessary for the British fisheries in America, im- 
ported into the place at, or from whence, such fishery is carried on, shall be 
duty free, be repealed, except so far as regards the following articles :—(that 
is to say) salted or cured meat, flour, butter, cheese, molasses, corkwood, cord- 
age, oakum, pitch, tar, and turpentine, leather and leather-ware, and all sorts 
of fishing craft and bait, fisherman’s clothing and hosiery ; which articles are 
only to be exempted from duty under such rules and regulations as shall be 
satisfactory to the principal officer of the customs, that the articles are really 
and truly intended to be applied to the purpose for which the same have, been 
entered and imported.” 

‘*4.—That from and after a day to be named, goods, the produce or manu- 
facture of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, when imported 
from such islands into the British possessions in America or the Mauritius, shall 
be admitted to entry upon payment of the said duties as are payable upon the 
like goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of 


the said possessions.” 
‘ EXEMPTIONS. 

Coin, bullion, and diamonds; horses, mules, asses, neat cattle, and all other 
live stock ; hay and straw ; tallow and raw hides; salt, rice, corn and grain, 
unground ; biscuit or bread; meal or flour, except wheat flour; fresh meat ; 
fresh fish ; fruit or vegetables, fresh ; carriages of travellers; wood and lum- 
ber; cotton wool; hemp, flax, and tow; drugs; gums and resins ; tortoise- 
shell ; herrings, taken and cured by the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, and 
imported from thence. ‘The articles for the use of the British fisheries in 
America, proposed to be exempted in the 3d resolution above set forth ; sub- 
ject, nevertheless, to the conditions therein expressed. All goods imported 
from the United Kingdom, after having there paid the duties of consumption, 
and imported from thence without drawback. With power to her majesty, with 
the advice of her privy council, by any order or orders in council, to add to the 
list of exemptions any of the articles hereinbefore proposed to be charged, as 
unenumerated articles, with the ad valorem duty of four per cent. 


THE CORN LAWS AND THE TARIFF. 
House of Lords, April 14. 

Lord WESTERN, on presenting a petition from the farmers of Essex, com- 
plaining of the proposed alteration in the corn and provision laws, stated that 
the petitioners alleged that they had been deceived by the right hon. baronet at 

the head of her Majesty’s administration, and they had also been deceived by | 
their representatives in parliament. It was said by the anti-corn-law agitators | 
that the tenantry of this country viewed the corn-law question as a landlord’s 
and not a tenant’s question, but the farmers had shown the falsehood of such an 
assertion. [Hear.] Now he would venture to assert that this feeling was uni- | 
versal among the farmers, and they would have opposed the measures proposed | 
to a much greater extent, hadnot the conservative landlords kept down that 

spirit to the utmost extent in their power. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON.—I think, my lords, that it would be quite 

as well if noble lords would abstain from such harsh expressions as that the 
country had been deceived by my right hon. fricnd at the head of the Govern- | 
ment, and that the people had been deceived by their representatives. My | 
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was wounded, up behind me, we fell rather too far in the rear, when he was 
pulled off from behind, and I fell with him. I was instantly felled to the earth 
with the blow of a large knife, which wounded me in the head. I, however, 
managed to avert the second blow, by receiving my enemy’s hand on the edge 
of my sword, by which his hand was somewhat damaged, and he dropped his 
knife, and made off as fast as he could, and I, following his good example, ma- 
naged to reach the main body, minus my horse, cap, and shoe, which last I lost 
in the snow. I was then trudging along, holding fast by the tail of another offi- 
cer’s horse, when a native, who was riding close by, said he could ride no 
further and told me to take his horse which T did without delay. I do not know 
who the man was, as it was quite dark at the time, but the saddle must have 
belonged to an Affghan. I now got to the front, where I found a number of 
officers, who determined to push on, as the men would obey no orders,and were 
halting every minute. We travelled on slowly all night, fired at occasionally 
from the sides of the hills, and found ourselves at daybreak about thirty miles 
from this, our party consisting of only seven officers, five European soldiers,and 
myself, the rest having lost us in the dark, and gone by some other road. At 
about 10 a.m. we were attacked and surrounded on all sides by horsemen : three 
officers and the five Europeans were here killed. One of the officers was Lieut. 
Bird, of the Madras Army, who fell close by my side. I with the remainin 
four got clear of the horsemen, and pushed on; three of our party being wall 
mounted, left the fourth and myself far in the rear, when he, ‘after coming on 
some way, said his horse was done up, and that he would hide until night, for 
which purpose he left me about four miles from this. He was taken and killed. 
I proceeded slowly for a short time, when I saw a great many people running 
towards me in all directions. 

I waited until they got pretty close, and then pushed my horse into a gallop 
and ran the gauntlet for about two miles under a shower of large stones, sticks, 
and a few shots, in which I had my sword broken by a stone, my horse shot 
in the spine close to the tail, and my body bruised all over by the stones. [ 
was now attacked hy a horseman, who left a party of about six, whom I saw 
leading away one of our officer’s horses who had gone on ahead; these three 
were killed; and having nothing to defend myself with, and my horse 
being quite done up, he wounded me on the knee and hand, when, seeing me 
stoop down, he galloped away as fast as he could, thinking, I suppose, that I 
was looking for a pistol. I now proceeded unmolested, and arrived here about 
one o'clock, quite done up, as was also my poor horse, who, lost the use of his 
hind legs next day, and died two days after without ever getting up after his ar- 
rival. If you receive this, let them know at home that 1 am alive, as I have 
not been able tu write since Oct. last, and perhaps we shall not have the road 
open when the next overland starts. Since arriving here | have had three shirts, 
three pair of socks, a jacket, and a pair of trowsers given tome. <A very fine 
stock, you will say ; however, it must do until I can get another outfit. Write 
to me and let me know the news from home. 

Your affectionate brother, * WittiaM Brypon.” 

“« P.S.—I arrived here about noon onthe 13th. All further particulars you 
will find in the papers; so | can write no more at present, it being awkward 
holding my paper whilst writing.” 














THE AMENDED TARIFF. 


Sir Robert Peel’s new commercial tariff, with the changes to which the go- 
vernment has been induced to accede by the representation and suggestions of 
those parties who have a practical acquaintance with the subject, was laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons at a late hour on Monday night. 

The duties on women’s gloves, habit-gloves, and men’s gloves willbe redu- 
ced from 7s., 5s., and 4s., per dozen pair respectively, to 4s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 
2s. 6d., not to 5s., 2s. 6d., and 2s. ; the duty on straw-plait will be reduced to 
7s. 6d., not to 5s. per pound. 

The duties on provisions remain as they were in the original scheme, except 
that the admission of foreign beef and pork tothe English market is postponed 
to the 10th of October, 1842. ‘Tongues are reduced from 14s. to 10s. per 
ewt. Apples are charged by the bushel 6d., instead of 2s. 6d. per cwt. Pears 
9d. a bushel. 

The admission of foreign fish is subjected to the condition that it cannot be 


lords, I think that such expressions should be avoided—at least until the house | imported in fishing vessels, because, by the various treaties with foreign powers 
came fairly to the question, and noble lords should have the opportunity of sta- | which regulate the home fisheries, it is stipulated that the fishing-boats of one 
ting the when, and the where, and the how, and in what words my right hon. | nation shall not fish or trade within three miles of the coasts of another coun- 


friend had deceived the public. I think it would have shown more candour in 
the noble lord (Western) if he had taken that course, than the making use of | 
such an expression in presenting a petition. I say again, my lords, that the no- | 
ble lord should have waited for the opportunity of stating the when, and the | 
how, and in what words my right hon. frien¢ had deceived the public. But, my | 
lords, I deny the fact, and, as formally and emphatically as the noble lord has 
stated it, I say it is not true, and that’s the end of it. 

Lord WESTERN.—The noble duke says it is not true. I stated the fact as 
the opinion of the petitioners, that they had been deceived by the government. | 
From the opinion expressed by the right hon. baronet in the years 1839 and | 
1840, it was very natural to conclude that similar opinions were now held by that | 
right. hon. gentleman. How could they imagine that so different a view of the 
subject would be now taken? My lords, I do not say that the right hon. ba- 
ronet has wilfully deceived the people, but his couduct has led to the con- | 
ception in the country that he would never introduce such a measure as that 
now proposed. 





THE CABUL DISASTER. 
From the Naval and Military Gazette. 


From one corner of the country to the other bold and energetic measures are 
called for; and we may congratulate ourselves that there are in the British 
councils men who are not to be diverted from the stern path of duty on an oc- 
casion like the present. 

The conduct of General Elphinstone will most certainly be submitted to a 
Military or Parliamentary enquiry*. This is due to him and to his friends, as 
well as to the country. After the murder of our Envoy by the Affghans, the 
General signed a convention with the assassins, and allowed his force to be de- 
coyed from the cantonments, where alone his Army, five thousand fighting men, 


By some it is pleaded that the garrison forced the convention on the General 
and the Political Agent : from what, however, we have heard of the General’s 
feeble state of mind and body, we are disposed to credit, with deep regret and 
commisseration, much of what is put forth in the annexed letter But if the 
General has greatly erred, are those who sent him out to India, knowing that 
he was a martyr to the gout—or those who sent a gouty General to command 
5,000 British troops at Affghanistan, amidst the snows of Central Asia, to es- 
cape public condemnation !— 

“It would seem that the feeble Elphinstone quitted the cantonments con- 
trary to the advice or opinion of every officer with the force, and we only re- 
gret that Shelton or Arqueti had not the moral courage to place him in arrest 
when his recreancy became too apparent to be longer doubtful. 
our very soul sickens to think of the degradation—the force—a force of more 
than 5,000 British troops—actually marched out under the protection (as the 





il, blubber, fins, and skins, the produce of fish and . ol 
creatures living in the sea, of foreign fishing .... ; 15 per cent. ad valorem. 

Articles not enumerated,except such as are comprised 
or referred to in the subjoined table of exemptions. 

And if any of the goods hereinbefore proposed to be 
charged with duty, except sugar and tea, shall be 
imported through the United Kingdom (having 
been warehoused therein, and being exported from 
‘the warehouse), or the duties thereon, if there paid, 
having been drawn back 


, 4 per cent. ad valorem. 


charged with 
fourths of the 
herein before proposed. 


old dotard deemed it) of the Envoy’s assassin, and submitted to his conqueror- 
orders when to move and when to halt, and were plundered and murdered under 
his eyes and auspices. 
virtual self-delivery up of Elphinstone ; and what shows the besotted nature of 
the man, although this Akhbar Khan rode with the force while the pillage and 


Such goods shall be | murder were going on, he had not the pluck to give orders to seize or shoot 


three- 
duties 


him, but obeyed him like a slave amid all the havoc, of which he was plainly 
the instigator and the patron. Dr. Brydon says, that even while holding the 
cantonments Gen. Elphinstone’s conduct was despicable as an officer, and cal- 
culated only to disgust the men; and he instances the case of his having sent 


On the part of the resolution which declared that “there shall be payable a | vt 400 of the 44th, and a like number of the 37th, to take some guns at the 
duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem upon sugars refined in the United Kingdom, | village of Dahmaroo, when they carried the place, and held. it for 12 hours 
not being the produce of any of the British possessions in America, or any of against 20 times their own number, when, because no support was sent to 


the British possessions within the limits of the East India Company's charter, 
amported or brought into any of the British possessions in America or the Mau- 


ritius,” being put, 


Mr. GIBSON said he had not heard any satisfactory explanation why a 10 
per cent. duty was put on foreign sugar refined in bond in this country. They 
They were 
denying another market to the home manufacturer, and flinging still more em- 
He felt, therefore, much inclined to oppose 


were imposing a fresh duty on a British manufactured article. 


barrassments in the way of trade. 
the resolution 


_ Mr. GLADSTONE said that the Hon. Member was not accurate in suppos- 
ing that in its practical effect this part of the resolution would be injurious to 


the English refiners of sugar in bond. It had been the intention of govern 


ment to leave the balance as they found it, and not to strike it against the Bri- 

They had had interviews with him, and were satisfied 
with the proposal, for it would supersede duties which were now levied in 
The effect of this law would not subject the British refiner of 


tish manufacturers. 


every colony. 
foreign sugar in bond to any disadvantage as compared with the refiners o 


sugar the produce of British possessions, for the latter there was none to ex- 


This part of the resolution was then agreed to, as was the remainder. 


“ And if in any of the British possessions in America or the Mauritius any duty 
a eable Rs colonial law upon any articles similar to the above, but 
ing the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of the 
* . . . J a y ” 
British possessions in America, or of the British possessions within the limits of hn gen pple pw b= Leet ly sy teal poemamaiaclcae 


them, and their ammunition was failing. they had to spike the guns and retire. 
On re-entering the cantonment, they audibly expressed their disgust, and 
swore never to fight under such a managain. Brydon says that the Affghans 
were such cowards that they never dared to approach within a thousand yards 
of the walls, until Elphinstone’s conduct had rendered our men sulky. But 
under a worthy leader, how soon that originally fine force would have crushed 
the rebellion; and had they been well commanded, even at the last, they 
would have triumphantly made good their retreat to Jellalabad ; and yet all 
have been sacrificed to the miserable incompetency of that one man !” 

To the above we will add a letter (a most singular composition, under all the 
circumstances) from the only uncaptured survivor of the Cabul Army, Dr. Bry- 
don, addressed to his brother, and dated Jellalabad, Jan. 20 :— 

“« My dear Tom.—Here | am at this place, all safe, but not all sound, having 
received three wounds on the head, left hand, and knee. I have lost everything 
I had in the world; but my life has been saved in a most wonderful manner, 
and I am the only European who has escaped from the Cabul Army (although 
¢| we have heard of two having been taken by the enemy, it is very doubtful if 
they will be spared.) Two natives only have reached this place, making, with 
myself, three persons out of an army of 13,000. I got on very well till within 
about 50 miles of this, with the exception of losing all my baggage. &c. I then 
lost the horse on which I was riding. Having taken one of my servants, who 





* We have received a letter from Lieut -Colonel Pringle Taylorin defence of Gene- 








letters, aad the details in the Indian ‘papeis.—Ed. N. § M. G:. 





could possibly have contended with the barbarians with any chance of success. | 


As it was— 


Then came the yielding-up of the ladies, and then the | 


try. The trade in fresh fish will consequently be limited to such fish as may be 
conveyed to this country in cargoes of a certain size ; as, for example, salmon 
from Norway, and eels from Holland. 

Linseed charged 6d. a quarter, or half the present duty, instead of 1s. per 
ewt. Mustard seed reduced from 8s. to 1s. 3d. per bushel, instead of being 
charged 2s. 6d. per cwt. Rosewood reduced from 6/. to 30s. per ton. Palm 
oil reduced from 1s. 3d. to 1s. per cwt. Seed cakes admitted free instead of 
10s. per ton. Barilla, omitted in the first tariff, charged 5s. per ton. A modi- 
fication made in the duty on raw and tanned, curried, or dressed skins and furs, 
instead of fifteen per cent. ad valorem, the amended scale is five and ten per 
cent. Hides, tanned, curled, or in any way dressed, 4d. instead of 3d. per lb.; 
these and several other slight alterations are made with a view to equalise the 
amount of protection to the different branches of the tanning, currying, and 
leather trade. The shoemakers have got an additional protection of 3s per do- 
zen pairs on boots (28s. instead of 25s.) of 2s. per dozen pairs on shoes (14s. 
instead of 12s.) Chalk has got a protection of five percent. ; gypsum ll. Ils. 
8d. per ton ; plasterof Paris is charged 1/ perton. The duty on manufactur- 

| ed tobacco from the colonies raised 2s. 9d. per lb. to 3s. The cork-cutters 
‘have got the duty on ready-made corks raised from 10s. per cwt. to 8d. per 
lb., with the exception of fishermen’s corks, which are reduced to 2s. per cwt. 
The complaints of the paper-stainers have also found a hearing, and the old 
duty of .ls. per square yard is retained, instead of being reduced, as intended, 
to 3d. The starch manufacturers have justice done to them by raising the du- 
ty on foreign starch from 5s. to 10s. per cwt., soas to proportion it better to 
the tax on flour. 

In the duties on the metals no very important departure from the former plan 
is now suggested, except in the case of that on rolled spelter, which will be re- 
duced, not to i/. per ton, but to 4/. per ton. Some alteration is also proposed 
in the adjustment of the duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem on copper ores. Cop- 
per ores, containing not more than 14 parts of copper, will pay 2/. 10s. per 100/. 
value of metal ; and ores containing more than 14 parts of copper will pay 51. 
The duty on tin ore remains, as proposed, at 1/. per ton ; regulus of tin at 2/. ; 
and tin, in blocks, ingots, &c., 6/. the ton. 
| With regard to the mode of adjusting the timber duties, it has been found 
| that the original plan for sweeping away all the clumsy and complicated distine- 

tions of sizes and lengths, by reducing all the imports of foreign timber to one 
| head in the tariff, would have been unfair in its operations on unhewn wood 
| By the final arrangement it is proposed to lay the following duties on certain 
| kinds of hewn wood, for the purpose of carrying into effect with greater accu- 

racy the principle of the reduction on this important article. 
PROPOSED RATES OF DUTY. 
































Of orfrom Of and from 
| ARTICLES. Foreign British 
Countries. Possessions. 
Timber, or wood—not being deals, battens, boards, £2.06 Ge 4 
| staves, handspikes, oars, lathwood, ufers, or other) 110 0 
timber or wood, sawed, split, or otherwise dressed, | From and 
except hewed, and not being timber or wood other- > after Oct.> 0 1 0 
wise charged with duty, the load of fifty cubic | 10, 1843, 
f) . | My ete Citln alee daticbbid ctieslegkéet etes eawewel 1 5 0 
deals, battens, boards, staves, ufers, or ar 0) 
m and 
| other timber or wood, sawed or split, and not | sher Oct 020 
| otherwise charged with duty, the load of 50 cubic { 10, 1843, 
$e 220 oe cere crne core nace recs cere cscess J 112 0 
— firewood, the fathom of 216 cubic feet..... 010 0 Free 
handspikes not exceeding 7 feet in length, the 
|b) | ee ee ea ee 8 @ 0 0 6 
—_—__ --—— —-exceeding 7 feet in length, ditto... 2 0 0 Ss 4.6 
hoops, not exceeding 9 feet in length, the 
1,000 222. one cone eee ee ee eee e eee cece wens 03 0 0 0 6 
— exceeding 9 feet in length, the 1,000 0 5 O 8 © 
———knees, under 5 inches square, the 120...... 010 0 0 06 3 
—____—_—— 5 inches and under 8 inches square 
Cae BBD. ooo 060 0.6686:608 cb iiss S660 6505 60nee oe 200 01 0 
; lathwood, the fathom of 216 cubic feet..... 20 0 010 
CN a 710 9 03 9 
Spars or poles, under 22 feet in length, and under 4 
inches in diameter, the 120.................-- 10 0 0 0 6 
22 feet in length and upwards, and under 4 
inches in diameter, the 120........ lo ai S$ .& 28 S.: 4. 9 
of all lengths, 4 inches and under 6 inches in 
diameter, ditto............ ediuata ia a cil ahi 40 0 020 
Spokes for wheels, not exceeding 2 feet in length, 
ih Wipes cities Bah dens Sek cic cccucaeets 20 0 01 0 
exceeding 2 feet in length, ditto....------ 40 0 032 0 
Teak, the load of 50 cubic feet........-----+---- 010 0 01 0 


Wastewood, viz., billetwood, or brushwood, used for 


the purposes of stowage, forevery £100 value... 5 0 0 05 0 


The change in the ti uber duties will come into operation on the 10th of Oc- 


| tober, 1842. 
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-ers of distinction, and nearly all the nobility in London.....The Queen has 


It has just been definitively settled that no drafts shall be embarked, either 
for C or Nova Scotia, until the spring of 1843,with the exception of those 
belonging to the King’s Dragoon Guards, 7th Hussars, and 93d Highlanders. 
oan "fier majesty has been graciously pleased to direct the restoration to the 
army of Captain Richard Anthony Reynolds, late of the 11th Hussars. He 
will be gazetted in a few days as a captain of the 9th Lancers, now under or- 
ders for India.....The Queen gave a state ball at Buckingham Palace on Fri- 
day evening. It was the first this season, and was most numerously and bril- 
liantly attended by the royal family, the foreign diplomatic corps, and foreign- 


been pleased to Spereve of Mr. William Hart Gaden, as consul for his majes- 
ty the King of the Belgians, at Sydney, in New South Wales. .... The Augs- 
burg Gazette mentions a report that negociations are on foot between the 
Emperor of Brazil and the youngest sister of the King of Naples. .... The 
Earl of Elgin, Governor of Jamaica, the Countess, and Commodore Byng, re- 
cently appointed to the command in the West Indies, embark at Southampton 
on Friday afternoon, in the West India mail-steamer Medina.—April 19.--.- 
It is said that Mr. Hutchins, lately a liberai candidate for Southampton, is to 
contest with Mr. Mildmay the seat left vacant by Lord Bruce's succession to 
the Earldom of Elgin..... Major-Generals Sir Richard Armstrong and Sir 
James Archibald Hope, K.C.B., appointed to the staff of the army in Canada, 
are to embark for their respective commands by the North American packet 
which is to sail from Liverpvol next month. .... The King of Sardinia, on the 
occasion of the marriage of his eldest son, has granted entire pardon to all his | 
Sardinian subjects condemned for political affairs. . - . - We learn from Rome | 
that the murderer of Count Palin has been tried and condemned to death. .... 
The Duke of Marlborough has been appointed Jord-lieutenant custos rotulorum 
of Oxfordshire, in the room of the late Earl of Macclesfied. .... A Court of 
Directors was held at the East India House on Wednesday, when the Marquis 
of Tweeddale was appointed Governor of the Presidency of Fort St. George 
(Madras.)....The widow of Mozart died at Saltzburgh on the 8th ultimo, in 
the 85th year of her age....- The inhabitants of Copenhagen have had meet- 
ings, the object of which is to pay off the national debt by voluntary contribu- 
tion. The address to this effect is before the king for his consideration. - --.. 

The lords of the admiralty have added the name of Mr. Waghorn to the list of 
lieutenants in her majesty’s navy, in consideration of his persevering exertions 
to open a communication between England and India, via Egypt. ..-. A splen- 

did model steam-frigate, called the Guadaloupe, launched on Tuesday from the 

iron ship-building yard at North Birkenhead, Liverpool. Her length on deck 
is 190 feet, beam 30 feet, tonnage 800 tons, and her engines to be about 180 

horse power. She is fitted up like her majesty’s second-class steam-frigates. 

...-The General Commanding-in-Chief has approved of the following officers 
being permitted to serve upon the personal staff of Colonel Sir George Arthar, 

K.C_H., the newly-appointed governor of Bombay, viz.—Captain F. L. Ar- 
thur, of the 4th, or King’s Own Regiment, as military secretary ; and Captain 

the Hon. C. R. West, on the unattached half-pay, and Lieutenant C. C. Done- 
ville of the 85th Light Infantry, as aides-de-camp. 

Advices of January 6, from the Mauritius, announced the unexpected demise 
of the governor, Sir Lionel Smith, much to the regret of the colonists, who 
appeared to be well satisfied with his administration of the affairs of the island. 

is excellency’s malady was water on the chest. Colonel Staveley, the com- 
mander of the forces, was the successor pro. tem. of the deceased baronet. ...- 
The demise of Lord Rolle took place at his lordship’s seat, Bicton Park, near 
Honiton, Devon, on the 3d inst... .- The Emperor Nicholas has promised the 
hand of his daughter, the Princess Olga, to the Duke of Nassau. .-... Sir How- 
ard Douglas has been made a Civil Grand Cross of the Bath. ...- The Tweed 
Bank, it is expected, will pay 10s. 6d. in the pound. It appears that the liabi- 
lities of the estate are £275,000, and the assets at £145,000. ....: According to 
acalculation recently made, there are 180 canals in Great Britain, extending 
2,682 miles, formed at an expense of £30,000,000 sterling. - --- Mr. Caldwell, 
the Dublin attorney was convicted of the assault upon Mrs. Corbett, but the 
jury recommended him to mercy. He has been sentenced to two years’ im- 


prisonment. . -.. General Sir William Houstoun, Bart., G. C. B, and G. C. H. 
expired at his residence, at Bromley-hill, Kent, on Friday last, in the 78th year 
of his age.....Connolly, the jockey, expired on Saturday last, aged 35..... 


The queen held an investiture of the Order of the Garter on Monday at Buck- 
ingham Palace, at which his Grace the Duke of Beaufort was invested with the 
Order of Garter. A similar honour was conferred by the queen upon Lord 
Salisbury, and afterwards upon the Duke of Cleveland. A painful accident 
happened to General Sir Edward Biakeney last week. Ona visit tothe Duke 
of Leinster, at Carlton, he rode over to see Colonel White, at Woodlands ; and 
went into the stable to see a favourite horse which he had given to the Colonel 
some years ago. While he was patting the beast, it suddenly turned round and 
seized him by the jaw. It was with some exertion that the animal was made 
to relinquish its hold ; and when the general was released, his face was found 
to be severely wounded,and he was much weakened by the loss of blood. . . . Fri- 
day night’s Gazette announces Mr. John Pirie’s baronetcy and it states that the 
honour of knighthood has been conferred on Mr. William Drysdale,of Pittuchar 
in Fife ; Mr. James Campbell, Lord Provost of Glasgow; Mr. Henry Thomas 
de la Beche, director of the ordinance geological survey of Great Britain; and 
Major George Gun Munro of the Ross-shire Militia and of Poyntzfield in Cro- 
marty. 

By a census of the population of Australia, taken on the 2d of march, 1841, 
the total number was given at 130,856. The total number of houses was 
16,776, of which 6,375 were of stone or brick and 10,401 of wood. ..-- One of 
the largest manufacturing houses in the kingdom—that of Joseph Beale and 
Co., of Mountmellick, Ireland—has lately failed, throwing 1,000 persons out of 
employment. .... Commander William Allen, who commanded the Wilberforce 
in the unfortunate Niger expedition, has been promoted to the rank of captain 
----The Renfrewshire Bank has stopped payment. The liabilities are stated 
to be 200,000/. and the assets, chiefly mortgages on ships, at about 100,000/. 
--.-An arrangement has been made between the directors of the Manchester 
Bank and the shareholders of the Alliance Bank in that town; by which the 
entire capital and business of the latter will be made over to the Bank of 
Manchester on certain conditions. 

The total charge for the China expenditure up to April, 1842, is 1,193,692/., 
of which, including 618,430/. for the Canton ransom 1,018,430 has been pro- 
vided for. ‘The estimated expense of the year ending April, 1843, is 1,500,- 
000..... Lady Howard Douglas.—A very elegant and chaste gold vase, va- 
lue about 240/. has lately been brought to England, at the request of the com- 
mittee at Corfu, by the wife of Assistant Staft Surgeon Hadaway, presented to 
Lady Douglas by the Greek ladies of the Ionian Islands, as a mark of their 
esteem for her very many amiable qualities, and as a token of their sense of 
the many kindnesses shown to them during her sojourn amongst them... . Ac- 
tive exertions are in progress at the East India House and at the Horse Guards 
to forward, without delay, troops to reinforce the army in Affghanistan. With- 
in the last week the East India directors have accepted tenders for fifteen ships 
of large tonnage, and which have been regularly surveyed, to proceed to India, 
to catry 4,000 men. 

The admiralty have given instructions for the building and equipment of a 
new steam frigate, which is to surpass, in size and power, every thing of the 
kind yet afloat. She is tobe of 650 horse power; to have engine room for 
600 tons of fuel; complete stowage under hatches of 1000 troops, with four 
months’ stores and provisions, exclusive of a crew of about 450 men; 


and is to be armed with twenty guns of the heaviest calibre, besides car- 
ronades. 


The new directors for the East India Company are, Mr. William Astell, M 
P., Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, Mr. Russell Ellice, Major-General Archi- 
bald Galloway, Sir Richard Jenkins, and Mr. John Masterman, M.P. General 
Lushington was elected chairman, Mr. John Cotton deputy-chairman, for the 
ensuing year. 

Rear Admiral Coffin died at Dover, on the 17th of April, in his seventy-third 
year. He obtained his flag as Rear Admiral of the White, in January, 1837,on 
the retired list. He was subsequently with the Hon. Sir Courtnay Boyle, and 
other officers of the same rank, called to the active list of the Navy, and his 
commission dated August, 1840. 

W. Colton, Esq. has been elected governor of the Bank of England. 

_ Mr. Yates, the popular manager of the Adelphi Theatre, is lying ill at Mor- 
rison’s Hotel in Dublin ; having broken a blood-vessel in a fit of sea-sickness 
on the passage across the Irish Channel. 

The Morning Post says that the European Powers have come to a compro- 
mise in respect to the marriage of Isabella the Second of Spain, in order to 
avoid disagreement— 

‘England has abandoned the project of marrying the Queen to a Prince of 
the house of Coburg ; France has withdrawn her claims for a Prince of the 
Orleans family ; and Austria has renounced her hopes of an alliance between 
the youthful Queen and an Austrian Archduke. We are enabled to state upon 
the best authority, that the combined choice of England and France has at 
length definitively fallen upon a Prince of Bavaria; and M. Pageot, who has 


oo Yun, returned from London, has just been sent on an extraordinary mission 
o P 


| ance ; and when he subsequently entered the carriage with Clara Novello, to 
fe to a supper, given in his hononr, the shouts and vivats were tremendous. 





: lenna, in order to obtain the sanction of Austria to this marriage, and also 
er mediation with the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg for their consent 
and approbation.” 

a The Post adds, that the negotiations for the marriage of the Duke of Bor- | 
eaux with the Grand Dutchess of Olga Russia are supposed to have fallen to 

the ground. 


‘The Princess of Canino and Musignano, the wife of the eldest son of the 






































































late Lucien og sare was safely delivered at Florence, on the 12th March, of 

a daughter, who has been christened by the Archbishop; the King and Queen 

of Sardinia standing as sponsors by their proxy, the Count de Carrega, 

ante d’Affaires. The names of the infant Princess are Maria Theresa Al- 
ertina. 

Avletter from Bologna, dated March 21st, describes a new triumph of the 
great musician of the day— 

“The whole town is in a ferment of delight—Rossini’s Stadat Mater has 
been performed at the Lyceum in a style impossible to be accomplished in any 
other city of Europe ; Donizetti conducting, and Rossini himself giving the 
time. Clara Novello, Ivanhoff, and Prince Selgiojoeo singing the solos—cho- 
rus and orchestra excellent. But perhaps the crowing perfection was the en- 
thusiasm of the audience, which amounted to a furor scarcely conceivable in 
England. The whole town literally followed Rossini home after the perform- 


he crowd then proceeded to unharness the horses, and draw them in triumph; 
but Rossini good-humouredly put his head out of the carriage-window and im- 
em them not, as the animals were skittish, and might kick some of them. 

uring supper the band played under the windows ; and the multitude repeated- 
ly called out Rossini into the balcony, where he appeared with lights, and plea- 
santly bowed and thanked them. 

“The Bolognese may well be proud of their townsman, who at his advanced 
age has composed this beautiful music ; for, in the original Stabat Mater, writ- 
ten for the Spanish cardinal, the solos were not Rossini’s, but have been lately 
added, at the request of his friend Troupenas, by his still fertile genius. 


We rejoice to find that the Earl of Haddington has done an act of justice 
to an old and distinguished officer, Lieutenant W. H. Symons, 1805 (whose 
case we brought forward in our Gazette of 12th March,) by promoting him to 
the rank of Commander. His *promotion would have taken place at the 
late Brevet, but by an unfortunate error committed at the Admiralty, he was 
passed over. 

Commander Symons entered the Service in 1797, and was a Lieutenant, 37 
years ; service at sea, 27 years ; in the War, 18 year; in the Peace, 9 years ; 
in command of vessels, 10 years ; and was the senior Mate in the Victory at 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

Such promotions as these do honour to the First Lord, and show that merit 
—by him—is not forgotten. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Colonel Sir Henry George M‘Leod, 
Knt., at present Lieutenant-Governor of the island of Trinidad, to be Gover- 
nor and Commander-in-Chief of that island, and Major-General William Fran- 
cis Patrick Napier to be Lieutenant-Governor of the island of Guernsey, in the 
room of Lieutenant-General Sir James Douglas. 

NEW CONSULS. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Joseph Tucker Crawford, Esq., now 
her Majesty’s Consul at Tampico, to be her Majesty’s Consul-General in the 
island of Cuba. Frederick Chatfield, Esq., now her Majesty’s Consul in the 
Republic of Central America, to be her Majesty’s Consul-General in the same 
Republic. E. C. Mackintosh, Esq., acting British Consul at Mexico, to be 
her Majesty’s Consul at that city. F. Gifford, Esq., British Vice-Consul at 
Vera Cruz, to be her Majesty’s Consul at that port. Eustace Barron, Esq., 
British Vice-Consul at San Blas to be her Majesty's Consul at that port. James 
William Glass, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Consul at Tampico. 


~ Married,— April 20th, at Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, by the Rev. David Magie, Mr. 
Francis Sayre, to Susan Price, daughter of Edward Price, Esq , all of that place. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 7 1-2 a 7 3-4 per cent. prem. 
uns AMBION, 
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By Mr. Cunard’s steamer the Caledonia at Boston, we have our regular files 
from London to the 19th ult. 

The all absorbing topic was still the great financial measure of Sir Robert 
Peel, which was making its progress very slowly through Parliament, being op- 
posed at every stage by the factious opposition of the late cabinet. Lord John 


| Robert Peel 


» in carrying his measures through the house, is beginning to be 
aplained of by the merchants, traders, and others, who expect a revival of 
business as soon as these measures become laws. The abundance of money, 
and the low rate of interest now asked by the bank on discounts, are nugatory 
and inoperative, and must remain so until the great financial questions 
are settled. The attempt to excite the people against the new mea- 
sures has failed, and the European assures us that the inhabitants 
of some of the most democratic cities in Engiand—Boiton-le-Moors and 
Ashton-under-Lyme, for instance—where the utmost distress has prevail- 
ed, have addressed the premier in approval of his policy; and the ‘Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Glasgow having passed some resolutions in reference 
thereto, Sir Robert Peel has replied to them, thanking them for their support, 
and accepting it as the confirmation of his own convictions in the justice and 
policy of his general scheme. 

The badgering, as it is termed, of Sir Robert Peel has been immense ; but 
he bears it all with philosophical patience and good humour. His practice is to 
allow all to speak and pour out their invectives, and towards the close of the 
debate,he replies with terrific force and effect. He is so thoroughly informed upon 
every branch of the subject—so fully versed in all its details—so lucid in state- 
ments, and logical in conclusions that he is for the time irresistible. This was 
particularly the case on the night when he first propounded his great scheme, 
for on that occasion it may be recollected he extorted praise from Lord John 
Russell, Mr. O'Connell, and others. A short specimen of the masterly style of 
his replies has this moment caught our eye in one of the debates, and it is so 
excellent that we subjoin it. Lord John Russell had hinted at the advantage of 
making up the deficieacy of the revenue by new loans, and increasing the na- 
tional debt ; and this was recommended because the funds had advanced to 91, 
forgetting that this advance in the public securities had arisen in consequence 
of Sir Robert’s proposal to make the country pay its debts, instead of bor- 
rowing :— 

“If you are afraid to submit to sacrifices—if you paint in glowing colours 
the miserable condition of those who are to pay taxes—if you say it is better 
to go on the present system, increasing the Debt a little more, funding at 91 
—[Cries of ** Hear, hear!” from the Opposition benches |—why are the Funds 
at 91? who has made them 91! [Cheers from the Ministerial benches.] Pub- 
lic credit is high ; the Funds have risen, and, say you, ‘ You can have a loan 
easily now.’ Oh, you miserable financiers! [Laughter and Cheers.) I beg 
pardon if, in the heat of debate, I have used a word that may give offence : 
but the Funds are high because you have shown a disposition not to resort to a 
system of loans in a time of peace. ‘The Funds have risen; but throw out my 
Income-tax and ask for a fresh loan to cover your deficiency in the revenue, 
and you will see the force of the argument that because the Funds are at 91 
you may wait a little longer and have aloan, No, that will depress the Funds ; 
that will prove a visionary scheme, and have the effect of sinking the Funds. 
Funds are high while you maintain public credit, and all our disasters may be 
repaired while there is a conviction that you are willing to meet your difficul- 
ties.” 

Sir Robert is well backed by the Duke of Wellington, as will be seen from 
our parliamentary extracts. His grace gave Lord Western a severe rap over 
the knuckles for some ribald remarks, which he thought proper to make, on the 
veracity of the premier. 


com 





LORD ASHBURTON. 

The accounts from Washington, written and verbal, have for a week or two 
past represented that the special Minister had at last made some progress to- 
wards arranging one of the objects of his mission—namely, the Northeastern 
Boundary Question. The moderated tone of the Maine journals corroborates 
these accounts, and they are now rendered almost certain from the Governor 
of the State of Maine having called a Special Session of the Legislature. This 
is certainly very satisfactory intelligence, and we trust that the efforts of his 





Russell is the leading personage in this needless and discreditable opposition. 
We say needless because it is evident that the different Bills will pass ; and it 
is discreditable because the very principle of the whole measure has heretofore 
been advocated by Lord John and his party. 

The Corn Law Bill was read a third time in the House of Commons on the 
7th ult., and passed by a vote of 229 to 90. It went through its second reading in 
the House of Lords on the 18th on the motion of the Earl of Ripon, and after 
a long debate in which an amendment was offered by Lord Stanhope—that the 
Bill be read that day six months,the house divided, when there appeared for the 
amendment 17, against it 119, majority 104. The Duke of Buckingham, for- 
merly the Marquess of Chandos, spoke in favor of and voted for Lord Stan- 
hope’s amendment. 








The debates on the Income tax have been almost interminable and chiefly 
upon the Resolutions offered by the Government, on which the Bill was 
founded. It was not until the 18th that the Bill itself was brought in and read 
a first time, when Lord John Russell moved as an amendment that it be read 
that day six months. Afier a long debate the question was put,when there ap- 
peared for the Amendment 188, Against it 285, Majority for the first reading 
97. This majority of ninety-seven in a House of 473, is sufficiently decisive 
that the measure will be carried. 

The opposition to this tax is unremitting on the part of the immediate friends 
and supporters of the late cabinet—but the mass of the people acquiesce in it 
because its necessity seems obvious. The nation is in difficulty and it requires 
a vigorous effort to extricate it, and although the impost is offensive and inquisi- 
torial, the people, with that true love of country that has always distinguished 
them, submit to it. It is not the tax itself that is so much objected to, but its un- 
avoidable and objectionable features ; still it is the most efficient that could be 
resorted to, and if the country can be kept at peace, the burthen may be re- 
moved at the end of three years, the time prescribed by the Bill for its dura- 
tion. In the working and the application of the machinery of the Bill, it has 
been shorn of many of its objectionable features, which appears to have given 
some satisfaction. Yet it is feared that its unpopularity will, when it goes in- 
to operation, damage the Ministry, and with it the Conservative party. This 
however will depend upon circumstances, for if the adverse state of things 
should continue in India, requiring a still greater expenditure than is at present 
contemplated, the people will, seeing its necessity as well as its utility, bear its 
pressure with resignation. 

We have given a large portion of our disposable room for another debate which 
took place in the House of Commons on the proposed cuty of three shillings per 
quarter on wheat, and two shillings per barrel, on flour, when imported into 
Canada from the United States. Mr. Labouchere, of the late cabinet, offered 
a most zealous opposition to this duty on various grounds, but chiefly on the 
supposition that it would be obnoxious to and be unpopular with the Canadians. 
Now, Mr. Labouchere is one of the most liberal men of the late cabinet, 
and since he has been on the opposition benches has not joined in the factious 
measures of his colleagues. Doubtiess, then, his objections to this duty are sin- 
cere,but we do not think they are well founded. We think that all the farming 
interests in Canada are favourable to such an impost ; indeed that class of the 
people have frequently, of late, called for protection against American wheat 


and flour. The duty, tov, is so small that it will hardly produce any sensible 





lordship will be crowned with success. 

It is stated that Judge Preble and another gentleman have been summonsed 
by the Secretary of State, or deputed by their own State, to proceed to Wash- 
ington as Commissioners, in order that the negotiations may have the benefit 
of their talents and local knowledge. This we think very proper, for a know- 
ledge of the localities of the territory in dispute is absolutely essential to any 
one who wishes to become properly acquainted with the subject. Judge Pre- 
ble we know is thoroughly versed in the business, for he was sent to the 
Hague as the American Commissioner when the matter was referred to the 
King of Holland for his arbitrament ; and he has otherwise shown his minute 
acquaintance with the matter in dispute. 

But if the knowledge and abilities of Judge Preble are necessary to the 
American Government, so also are the knowledge and abilities of some gentle- 
men on the British side, equally well versed, to Lord Ashburton ; and we dare 
say that this has not escaped his lordship's observation, although we have not 
heard of any one being called from New Brunswick for this purpose. A gen- 
tleman combining legal attainments and high personal worth—with a full know- 
ledge of the topography of the territory, as well as the history of the whole 
question, is alone competent to give counsel in such a case. Without such an 
auxiliary his lordship will—if a settlement by compromise is to be made—often 
find himself at fault, and he will, as a matter of necessity, be negotiating in the 
dark. 

We know of no person so competent to meet Judge Preble as the Hon- 
ourable the Chief Justice, Chipman, who is, we believe, a native of the pro- 
vince ; whose father was employed with the late Col. Barclay, in tracing the 
boundary, in 1816-17, and who is himself well versed in the entire ques- 
tion in all its ramifications; this is sufficiently shown by the little treatise he 
published on the subject a few years ago, which is the most clear, comprehen- 
sive, and understandable exposition, if we may use such a word, that has 
appeared on the British side of the question. 

In the settlement of this long and troublesome question, whether it be done 
upon the principle of compromise or upon the stipulations of the treaty of 1783, 
it is sincerely to be hoped that a spirit of justice will animate both parties— 
that a mutual feeling of accommodation and concession will prevail, and, to use 
the language of the preliminary treaty of 1782, that they will adopt ‘such prinei- 
ples of liberality, equity, and reciprocity, as that partial advantages (those 
seeds of discord) being excluded,such a beneficial intercourse may be established 
between the two countries as to secure to both perpetual peace and harmony.” 





The Quarter’s Revenue, ending the 5thof April, 1842, shows a nett in- 
crease of £687,941. This is highly satisfactory. The gain has been in the 
Customs’ taxes, and we are glad to see that the Post-office yields £90,000 of 
the increase. 

Ireland.—Absentecism.—The Irish papers say thatthe new Income Tax 
will press heavily on absentees from Ireland. One nobleman is mentioned 
who with a fortune of £35,000 a year will be called upon to pay a round thou- 
sand for the exigencies of the State. The Dublin Monitor estimates the pro- 
duce of the Income Tax on absentees from Munster alone at £30,000 a-year ; 
from all Ireland at £100,000. We are very glad to hear it, and are only sorry 
that the tax is not sufficiently heavy to keep them at home. 

The European, No. 28, arrived in good time, and was delivered at a very 


diminution in the quantity imported, for, be it remembered, the moment it pass- early hour to the city subscribers. By the mail of the same day all were for- 


es the American frontier, it becomes Canadianised, and can be sent to England 
at the low rate of five shillings a quarter, making an aggregate of eight shil- 
lings ; while the same article, if sent to any part in Great Britain,from New York | 
or any foreign port, would pay a duty of seventeen shillings. We cannot,then, 
see the force of Mr. Labouchere’s objections. He probably sees Canada as he | 
saw it during his visit in 1826, when agriculture was scarcely known, and when 
the bulk of the people consisted of the mercantile classes, the lumberers and 
the government officer’ and troops. To all these cheap bread was an object, 
and the duty that checked its import was grievous; but now that Canada has 
in consequence of large emigrations become a producing country herself, things 
have materially changed. It is very doubtful if Mr. L. will receive any thanks 
for his efforts from those for whom he has made them. 

The pertinacity of the opposition in throwing impediments in the way of Sir | 


warded to the Subscribers in the South and West. 

This number is particularly valuable for the copious and accurate details it 
gives of the New Tariff; the sales at the office were consequently very ra- 
pid 

Arrived, in the ship European, from Liverpool, Thos. Holcroft Esq., of 
Woodstock, Canada. Sailed, on the 4th inst., in the Packet Ship St. James, 
for London, Dr. and Mrs. Cornish, of London, Canada 

We beg to direct attention to the advertisement of the new steam com- 
munication between Antwerp and New York, which is to be carried on by the 
British Queen, former'y of the London line. Capt. Keane, we are glad to 
see, still commands the vessel. 

Mr. Thomas Chauncey is requested to call at the Albion office immediately, 
on business. 
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Che Drama. 
PERFORMANCE OF ROSSINI'S “ STABAT MATER.” 

On Thursday evening Mr. Timm gave his concert at the Tabernacle, and 
produced the “ Stabat Mater” of Rossini,—a work with which all the musical 
ears of Europe are now ringing, and the praises of which are in the language 
of superlative encomium. Into a musical work of this severe order of compo- 
sition, of such a magnitude, on such a theme, and without having either seen 
the score, or heard more of the music than that of an imperfect first attempt, it 
would be presumption either to enter upon a critical analysis or to make enlarg- 
€d observations. On those heads, therefore, we must be content for the pre- 
sent to say that our gratification was extreme, that our interest never for a mo- 
ment relaxed during the performance, and that we trust it will very speedily be 
given again. It is impossible even to analyse the feelings which pervade 
the mind when such a subject is successfully attempted, much more to examine 
the adaptation of style, taste, and sound in giving voice to those feelings. It 
can only be by repeatedly listening to the strains which accompany the devo- 
tional words, or by a critical examination of the score, which latter can only be 
done by those who are at once experienced contrapuntists, tasteful melodists, 
persons of imaginative turns of thought, and susceptible of the beauties of 
ecclesiastical music. But although we may not strive to enlarge, at present, 
on the relative and characteristic excellencies of this composition, we have no 
hesitation in declaring its positive merits, which are indeed of the highest or- 
der ; and it is impossible to avoid the expression of surprise that a master who 


marked by the vivacity and brilliancy of both their vocalism and instrumen- 
tation, should have been able to abstract his ideas so effectually as to produce 
a work of so severe a character as the ‘“* Stabat Mater ;”’ for, that he has mas- 
tered his usual habits of musical thought is evident, inasmuch as we did not hear 
more than one attempt to introduce the sparkling accompaniment which is his 
peculiar forte. 

With respect to the effects produced on Thursday evening, they were per- 
haps not so great as the strength employed cculd produce after a repetition or 
two ; and even that strength, though the greatest'that could be obtained at 
this period, was not so powerful as could be wished. The Solos, and concert- 
ed principal pieces, were sung by Mrs. C. E. Horn, Madame Spohr Zahn,Ma- 
dame Otto, Mrs. Loder, Mr. Horn, and Mr. Massett, who also joined in the 
choruses, and were assisted in the latter by Mr. Timm, a lady amateur, Mr. 
A. Phillips, Mr. Rosier, and Mr. Maynard. Had the choruses been quadru- 
pled, and had all the additional singers been as good as those who did assist 
therein, the effect would have been splendid. The solo singers were for the 
most part too thin in the quality of voice, and this was the more evident when 
they had to join in concerted pieces ; for on such occasions the immense volume 
of Madame’ Spohr Zahn’s contralto completely obscured the tenor and bass of 
Messrs. Horn and Massett ; but the clear, ringing, bell-like, and true tones of 
Madame Otto, remained uninjured by it. This last named lady sang in splen- 
did style, and produced an encore, even in such a place and on such a subject ; 
but the homage was due to her. We have had occasion to wish—and we here 
repeat it—that Mrs. Loder were more frequently called upon te sing in public. 
She has fine qualities of voice,and an an undeniably delicate and cultivated taste ; 
but she sings with indecision, consequently she is sometimes flat and always 
uncertain. It isto be feared that she does not practise enough, and when she 
does sing in public she hesitates to put forth that strength which we are confi- 
dent she possesses. She does not sing out, in fact ; and we are much mista- 
ken if she have not power enough to electrify an audience. Mrs. C. E. Horn 
had some very pretty bits of mezzo soprano in the duet ‘“ Quis est homo” with 
Mrs. Loder, and very neatly she executed them. Mr. Horn, as principal tenor, 
sang with his usual exquisite taste, but his voice was feeble ; we fancied him 
oppressed with a cold. 

In noticing the principal pieces, we must not overlook a charming quartett, 
sung by Mrs. Loder, Madame Spohr Zahn, and Messrs. Horn and Massett, 
the “‘ Santa Mater,” in which there are singular and beautiful effects of synco- 
pation. These were skilfully executed by the vocalists and gave unqualified 
delight. Another quartett, sung by the same artists, the ‘‘ Quando corpus 


morietur,”’ was of remarkable construction, being chromatic throughout, and 
sung without instrumental accompaniment. This not only denoted great 
care in the study of the piece but also much skill in vocalism itself. 

Mr. Alpers presided at the Organ, the only instrument used on the occa- 
sion, in masterly style, and gave all the effect to the accompariments of which 
the organ is capable ; but to do justice to this splendid effusion there ought to 
have been an extensive orchestral band. We know not whether Mr. Timm 
has got anything more than the Pianoforte score of the work, but if he has 


than twenty instances which were detected of such im 
the names and works of the composers where the original ideas were to be 
found. Mr. Wilson, though not satisfied, was, we believe, convinced. 


one; and next week, bein 
Bronze Horse” will be produced. This, being the production of a highly ap- 
proved master, and having all the charm of novelty as an opera, will doubtless 
be attractive. 


successful in the neighbouring States, will give Readings from Shakspeare in 
this city in the course of next week. This lady isthe wife of Mr. S. Butler 
the eminent Tragedian. 


Stevenson, ret; A H Butler, gt. ct. pur v ve, sb 1st Ft—Capt J W Butt, fm 


oi v Allman, ap 78th Ft. 
has so long, and successfully written for the stage, and whose compositions are | ex. 


v Power; Lieut 





the full score we would recommend him to collect a full force, put the piece 
in rehearsal immediately, and bring it out with all the power of which it is 
susceptible. ‘This may be expensive perhaps, and it may be difficult to procure | 
the vocal and instrumental talent necessary for doing justice to this fine piece ; | 
but, if he can effect it, i¢ will repay him; for he needs no better conductor 
than himself, and the undisguised admiration of the large and discriminating 
audience, who attended the performance on Thursday evening, was primd facie 
evidence that improvements will be encouraged. 

The audience was a very large and fashionable one, and the number of mu- ; 
sical connoisseurs and amateurs present was greater than we have ever witness- } 
ed in the city. We durst almost venture to say that scarcely one who was, 
there on Thursday night would be absent at the next performance, and we | 
think that hundreds if not thousands more would flock to listen to this chef! 
@’auvre of Rossini. 


The second part of the Concert consisted mainly of performances on the | 


Pianoforte by Mr. Timm, was also accompanied in one piece by that excellent 
artist Mr. Alpers. The playing of Mr. Timm on this occasion only served 


more and more to convince us that as a Pianist he does not stand second to; capt pur, v Kingscote, ret; ct H R Benson, lieut pur, v Brett.—Ist Ft. lieut 
any one in this country ; and his German precision is so well managed that! D G A Darroch, capt pur, v Lord C Beauclerk, ret ; ens A Newland, lieut pur, 


whilst he preserves exact time and connexion in the compositions played by 
him, there is nothing stiff or angular in the effects. Allis graceful, masterly, 
and scientific. 





Park Theatre.—On Friday evening the 29th ult. Mr. Seguin took his benefit | chester, gt, ens pur, v Finlay ; PA Messe, gt, ens w pur.—10tb Ft : lieut E 
at this house, and selected the first scene of the “ Norma,” and the whole | R White, capt pur, v Nesbitt, ret ; lieut W Fenwick, capt pur. v Witmot ret ; 
opera of the ‘“ Sonnambula” for the occasion. The damp and tempestuous | 
weather with which we have been for some time visited seemed to shed its in- + Charlton, gt, ens pur, v Fitzgerald; H C Cotton, gt, ens pur, v Lysaght.—12:h 


fluence even over such an occasion as this, and the excellent artist received but 
an inadequate reward for his talents. On Monday the performances were 
changed, and during the current week the opera of “ The Postillion of Lonju- 
meau”’ has been sung nightly. Of this work we have already delivered our 
opinion. much at large, and must confess that it remains unaltered. That there 
are numerous pretty passages in it, must be admitted, and the piece has become 
popular through the military bands and the ball rooms, where much has been 
adapted from ‘The Postillion”” to suit marches and cotillions, and in which 
condition they are sung and whistled through the streets. The instrumentation 
also is skilfully and sweetly written ; yet all this does not atone for the exten- 
sive and shameless plagiarism with which the opera every where abounds. It 
is possible that on the other side of the Atlantic audiences may listen with com- 
placency to this opera, and, like audiences here, be ‘ pleased, they know not 
why, and care not wherefore,’’ but we are inclined to doubt the fact. Adolphe 
Adam compiles and adapts well, he is a pleasing harmonist and understands 
stage effect, but we neither consider him to be a good melodist, nor an original 
composer. ‘ 

The opera has not been effective this week, pleasing as it is, but we would 
not be so uncandid as to throw atoo hasty censure updn its execution: Mr. 
Manvers is evidently labouring under very sever indisposition, and both he 
and Mrs. Seguin were greatly oppressed with cold on Monday evening. Thus 
much in excuse for them, but a remark must yet be made on the subject. Al- 
though the artists, in this case, have shewn a most praiseworthy perseverance 
in their endeavours to prevent public disappointment, yet they should recollect 
that audiences come to the theatre on opera nights in the expectation of having 
music well performed, and it is but a poor satisfaction for them to go home with 
the reflection that “ the artists were sick and incapable of doing justice to the 
music, but that they did the best they could.” It would have been better, both 
for the public satisfaction, and for the maintenance of their own professional re- 





tation, to pone the opera for a night or two, and give themselves the ne- 
sr one repose which would enable them to sing in the manner which 
good music requires, and in which they are known to be well competent when 
in good health. 
We are the less scrupulous in giving vent to our indignation against the 
uasi Composer of “ The Postillion of Lonjumeau,” because we think that 
thefts of such anatureas are there discoverable should be exposed without 
scruple. When Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, first brought out this piece, we made 
similar allegations against it ; and when he, who was anxious for its success, 
demanded to know the passages objectionable on this account, at his request 
we read the score in the theatre during representation, and marked not fewer 
ition,—placing 


b> dada 








Last night Mr. Manvers took his benefit, which we earnestly trust was a es 
the last of the present series of opera, “ The 





*,* We have barely room to intimate that Mrs. Butler, who has been so 


PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War Office, April 8—7th Drag. Gds.—Ct O'Neal Segrave, lieut, pur, v. 





hf-pay Unat, capt,v W M‘Pherson, ex. 4th Fi—T D Lightbody, M D., as-sur, 
8th Ft—Sur W Gardner, fm 83d Ft, sur. v Maitland, 
10th Ft—Mjr G Power, lieut-col, w pur; Bvt Mjr T L L Galloway, mjr, 
C Powell, capt, v Galloway. To be lieuts. w purchase.— 
Lieut E Lee, fm 40th Ft, Lieut H Sall, fm 3d West India Regt, En HA 
Hollinsworth fm 80th Ft, En H R Norman fm 34th Ft, Sec Lieuts J R G Pat- 
tison and R B Gwiit fm the Ceylon Regt, En W A Gaussen, fm 59th Ft, and 
En W Y Beale and R G Jephson fm 68th Ft. To be ens, w pur —J S Her- 
bert, gt, and I Ottley, gt, v Archer, ap 78th Ft. As-Surs.—H C Foss, fm 37th 
Ft, and W A Tongue, fm the Staff. 14th Fr—Capt W T Coleman, capt, v 
Leventhorpe, ex. 18th Ft—Capt C Leventhorpe, fm 14th Ft, capt, v Cole- 
man, ex. 2ist Ft—Mjr R RT Pattoun fm 54th Ft, mjr, v Breete, ex. 25th 
Ft—Mjr J R Young, lieut-cel, w pur; Bvt,Mjr J J Hollis, mjr, v Young ; Lieut 
W M‘Donald, capt, v Hollis. Tobe lieuts, w pur—Lieut H T Walker fm 3d 
Ft, Lieut RM Nicolls fm 2d West India Regt, Sec Lieut J B Travers fm the 
Ceylon Regt, En RC Bruce fm 36th Ft, En J L Campbell fm 67th Ft. En 
W D Scott fm 51st Ft, Sec Lieut S P Lea fm 87th Ft, and Ens F J B Priest- 
ly, W H T Pattenson, E Wellesley, and H R Werge, v M‘Donald. To be ens 
w pur.—W Cumming, gt, v Priestly ; C D Foqeem. gt, v Pattenson ; G Bent, 
gt, v Wellesley ; Sjt H Thomas fm 16:h Lt Drags, v Werge. As-Sur—B 
Swift,M.D. 29h Ft—Bvt Col J Simpson, fm bf-pay Unat, lieu:-col, v the 
Hon. C A Wrottesley, ex; Mjr T B Hickin, lieut col, w pur; Bvt MjrG Con- 
gieve, mjr, v Hickin; Lieut G Brown, capt, v Congreve. To be lieuts, w pur. 
—Lieut J Aneas Duncan fm 31st Ft, En R H Carew fm 36th Ft, En W Kir 

by fm 51st Ft, En L Mitchell fm 96th Ft, Sec Lieut F B Templer fm the Cey- 
lon Regt, Ea J Moore fm 35th Ft, Ea A A Simmons fm 73d Ft, and En J W 
Richardson, v Brown. Tu be en, w pur.—R Dobbs, gt, v Richardson. As 

Surs.—W G Troudsdell, gt, and W P Young, gt. 54th Ft.—Mjr J P Breete, 
fm 21st Fi, mjr. v Pattoun, ex. 71st Fe. —Lisot Col J England, fm hf-pay 
Unat, lieut-col, v Hon. C Grey, ex, receiving the diff; Lieut J C Robertson, 
capt, w purchase, vice Beresford, dec. ; En FG Scott, lieut, v Robertson ; W 
Hutchinson, gent, ens, v Scott. 78th Foot-—Major M G T Lindsay, lieut- 
col, w purchase; Brevet Major E Twopeny, Major vice Lindsay ; Lieut. A 

W Browne, capt, v Twopeny. To be lievts, w pur.—Lieut W H Ridge fm 
57th Ft, Lieut J D M‘Andrew fm 40th Ft, En G W P Bingham fm 95th Ft. 
Ens G A Lockhart, G Horrocks, TM Carvick, H D Gordon, C Skrine, and D 
Hastings v Browne. To be ens. w pur —En E Fellowes fm 53d Ft, v Lock- 
hart, En J J B Fox fm 52d Ft, v Horrocks, En R H Rocke fm 45 Ft, v Car- 
vick, En W M‘Gregor Archer fm 10th Ft, v Gordon, Sjt R Maclaine fm 15th 
Lt Drags, v Skrine, H D Campbell, gt, v Mackenzie, and T C Higginson, gt, 
v Hastings. As-Surs.—As-Sur W H Allman, M.D., fm 4th Fr, and J Innes 
gt. 82d Ft.—Lieut W Eccles, capt, por, v Quill, ret; Ev J W Yates, lieut, 
pur, v Eccles; H A Robertson, gt, en, pur, v Yates. 83d Ft.—Sur J Mait 

land, M.D., fm 8th Ft, sur, v Gardiner,ex. 84th Ft.—Mjr R Willington, lieut 
col, w pur; Capt H B Clarke, mjr, v Willington ; Capt G C Dickson fm 85th 
Ft. capt, v Coape, ex; Lieut J A West, capt, v Clarke. To be lieu’s, w pur. 
—Lieut H F Saunders, fm 22d Ft, Lieut J W Clubb fm 2d West India Regt, 
En F C Skurray fm 51st Ft, En W Rhodes fm 68th Ft, En G J Dowdall fm 
95:h Ft, En G Seton fm 93 Ft, En J Minchin fm 48th Ft, v West, Ens j W 
Monck, G F Macbean, M M Naughton Smith, and S Hughes. ‘To be ens, w 
pur —H F Hutchinson, gt, v Monck, J C P Hay, v Macbean, R W Jones, gt, 
v Smith, W C E Snow, gt, v Hughes. As-Surs ~C N English, M.D., and E 
A Parkes, M.D. 85th Ft.—Capt A Coape fm 84th Ft, capt v Dickson, ex. 
86th Fr.—Bvt Lieut-Col J W Bouverie, lieut-cul, w pur; Capt H E De B 
Sidley, mjr, v Bouverie ; Lieut W Stuart, capt, v Sidley. To be lieuts, w pur. 
—Lieut C F Heatley fm 13th Ft, Lieut G L Wood fm 2d West India Regt, 
Sec Lieut J K E Holmes fm 87th Ft, En T Crowe fm 55th Ft, Eo J H Kirby 
fm 34th Ft, Eo E H Kelly fm 5ist Ft, Eo J R Barry fm 15th Fr, Ea JR 
Croker fm 6th Ft, En C G Butler, v Stuart. To be en, w pur,—J Jerome, gt, 
v Butler. To be adjt with the rank of en—Sjt Mjr J Boyd, fm 11th Fi, v Fen- 
wick, who res the adjtcy only. As-Sur—PS Laing, gt. Unattached.—To be 
caps, w pur—Lieut R J Hanley fm 84th Ft and Lieut J P Elliott fm 40th Ft 
Brevet.—Mjr C J V Meulen of 73d Ft, lieut-col in the army. Hospital Staff. 
—B Y Townsend, gt, as-sur, v Tongue, ap 10th Ft. 

Office of Ordnance, April 8.—Royal Artillery.—Sec Capt E C Warde to be 
adjutant. 

Office of Ordnance, April 11.—Royal Artillery: Bvt. Maj. R. C. Moles- 
worth, Lt Col v Belson, ret full pay; sec, capt Sir H. Chamberlin, Bart , capt, 
v Molesworth ; first Lieut F. E Wilmot, sec capt, v Chamberlain; sec Lieut 
H F Strange, first lievt, v E Wilmot. 

War Office, April 15—Royal Horse Gds.—H D Trelawney, gt. ct, pur. v 
Morewood, ret. 8th Lt Drags.—Col H. RH. Prince George of Cambridge, K. 
G. It col 11th Lt Drags. —ct W G Pitt, v Bretherton, ret, and Cc K K Tynte, 
v Elwes, ret, lieuts, pur; Sgt Mjr H Hanson, ct pur, v Pitt ; Ct H Hanson, adjt 
v Tynte, who res the adjtey only —14th Lt Drags: Asst Sur AS Thompson, 
M D, fm 17th Ft, Asst Sur v Moffatt, pro—17th Lt Drags: Lieut J. D. Brew, 


v Darroch; H L Barton, gt, ens pur, v Newland.—6th Ft: Mjr J Michel, lieut 
col pur, v Everest, ret; capt J Crofion, mjr pur, v Michel ; lieut R W M‘Leod 
Frazer, capt pur, v Crofton; ens G Finlay, lieut, pur, v Frazer; G A H Chi- 


evs D F Ogilby, fm 6th Ft, lieut w pur, v Powell, pro; ens H Fitzgerald, lient 
pur, v White; ene the Hon P F Lysaght, lieut pur, v Thomas, ret; W W 


; Ft: W E Crofton, gt, ens w pur, v Bloomfield, pro 18th Ft.—13th Ft: R W 
Wade, gt, ens pur, v Pounsett, ret—17th Fr: R W Fraser, gt, asst-sur, v 
Thompson, ap 14th Lt Drags. —20th Ft: capt P Hennessey, fm 3d West In- 
dia Regt. and lieut S R Bermore. capts w pur; lieut W T Hall, fm hf-pay 6th 
Ft, ens E G Hallewell, and ens G F W Poley, v Berdmore, lieuts w pur; HR 
"Cowell, gt, S Slater, gt, W Patterson, gt, v Hallewell and J Pethebridge, gt, v 
Poley, ens w pur; 23d Ft: capt S Brownrigg, fm 2d West India Regt, and 
lieut F J Phillott, capts w pur; 2d lieut A J Jones, and 2d lievt F E Evans, 
first lieuts w pur; E W D Bell gt, F E Campbell, gt, and E V Raynes, gt, 2d 
lieuts w pur.—29th Ft: mjr R P Douglas, lieut-col pur, v Hicklin, ret ; capt 
C E Eaton, mjr pur, v Douglas; lieut A St GA Stepney, éapt pur, v Eaton; 
ens E H Westropp, fm 67th Ft, ens A Leslie, fm 8th Ft, ens A Corcoran, fm 
48th Ft, v Carew, whose ap has been cancelled, and ens G P Stanhope lieut 
pur, v Stepney, lieuts w pur.—32d Ft: ens H Duberly, lieut w pur, v Oke, pro 
3d West India Regt; A G Brine, gt, ens, v Duberly—35th Ft: ens J A 
Ewart, lieut w pur, v Carnie, pro 97th Ft; W R Goate, ens, v Ewart —42d 
Ft, lieut A Cameron, capt w pur; capt D Macpherson, fm bf pay 97th Ft, capt ; 
lieut T Kinlock, capt, pur, v Macpherson, ret; ens R B Sinclair, A Paterson, 
and T H Cockburn, v Cameron, lieuts w pur; ens A Pitcairn, v Kinlock, lieut 
pur; E F Clavering, gt, v Pitcairn, ens pur ; J Maclachian, gt, A M Chisholm, 
gt, and G I Menzies, gt, v Sinclair, ens w pur.—45th Fr: capt J B Wheat 
stone, fm hf-pay Unat, and lieut C Seagram, capts w pur; ens H W Parish, J 
B Fellowes, and S B Gordon, v Seagram, lieuts w pur; ens R J Garden, v 
Tickell, ret, lieut pur; G W Morris, gt, v Garden, ens pur; C B Hearn, gt, 
v Baird, pro Staff sur, sec class asst-sur.—46th Fc: lieut D Cahill, fin 73d Ft, 
lieut, v Bicknell, ex.—52d Ft: H M Archdall, gent., ens. w. pur, vice Fox, 
appointed to the 78th Fi—57th Ft: J. Lee gent., asst-surg. , vice Fraser, rets, 
—62d Ft: Capt. J. M. Napier, from 68th Foot, to be Capt., vice Rawstorne, 
appointed to the 9ist Foot.—68th Foot: Capt. J. W. Dalgety, fm. h. p. Unat. 
capt, v Napier, ap 62d Ft. 7Tilst Ft.—Lieut. C. Ready, capt, w pur; Capt. J 
Bonner, fm hf-pay Ogle’s corps, capt; Lieut A P G Cumming, capt, pur, v 


Bonner, ret; Ens G A C Dashwood and R H B Whittingham, lieuts, w pur ; 
En G W T Rich, v Cumming, lieut, pur; A D Brice, gt, v Rich, en, pur: Fr 





who res.the adjtcy only. 73d Ft.—Lieut P B Bicknell, fm 45th Fi, lieut, y 
Cabill,ex. 78th Ft.—Bvt Col R M Neil, fm 91st Ft, lieut-col, v Lindsey, ex, 
82d Ft.—Lieut H L Maydwell, capt, pur, v Curtayne, ret; En G E Halliday, 
lieut. pur, v Maydwell; V T B Isaac, gt, en, pur, v Halliday. 84th Ft —En 
T E Holmes, fm 14th Ft, v Rhodes, whose ap has been cancelled, and En H 
W Palmer, fm 36th Ft, v Minchin, whose ap has been cancelled, lieuts, w pur s, 
A M Cassan, gt v Mills, pro 7th Ft, en, pur. 86th Ft.—En H Cox, fm 2d Ft, 
lieut, w pur. 88th Ft.—C O'Donel, en, pur, v Minchin, ret. 91st Ft.—Lieut- 
Col M G T Lindsay, fm 78th Ft, lieut-col, y M‘Neil, ex; Capt J G Rawstorne 
fm 62d Ft, and Lievt J Ward, capts, w pur; Lieut J Paton fm 1st West India 
Regt, Ens F Harding, R Stein, v Ward, G Thorn, gt, J Owgan, gt, and W 
M‘Donaid Mill, gt, v Harding, ens, w por. 97th Fi.—Lieut G Carnegie fm 
35th Ft. capt, w pur; Capt C Grant fm hf-pay 45th Ft, capt, repay the diff; 
Lieut T O W Ingram, capt, pur, v Grant, ret; Ens E C Leigh and F Burton, 
lieuts, w pur; En F W Sykes, v Ingram, lieut, pur; A R Harene, gt, v Sykes, 
en, pur; W H Beatty, gt, E D Harvest, gt, W G Bindon, gt, v Legh, and T 
Kelly, gt, v Burton, ens, w pur. Rifle Brigade.—Lieu: W L Mellish, capt, w 
pur; Capt S Pollock, fm hf pay 43d Ft, capt; Lieut WH Beresford, capt, 
pur, v Pollock, ret; Sec Lieuts Lord A G Russell, R Lloyd, and G Dundas, y. 
Mellish, first lieuts, w pur; Sec Lieut and Adjt J Wilkinson, first lheut ; Sec 
Lieut C H Pollen, v Berestord, first lieut, pur, lst West India Regt —Lieuts 
J F Grant and G W Mehan, cupts, w pur; Ens W E S Page, J H Robeson, 
and J Aggne, lieuts, w pur; R. C Ol phant, gt, v Page, A Haggup, gt, v Ro- 
beson, and G H Cox, gt, v Aggas, ens, w pur. 2d West India Regt.—Lieuts 
S J Hill and H W Whitfield, capte, w pur; Ens J Harger, S B Gordon, G 
Bennett, C Deckner, and W E Mockler, v Hill, lieuts, w pur, R Scott, gt, v 
Harger, A P Smith, gt, v Gordon, A W Joyce, gt, v Bennett, A Hunt, gt, v 
Deckner, and A Macpherson, gt, v Mockler, ens. 3d West India Regt —Mjr 
F Perry, lieut-col, w pur; Bvt Mjr J Jackson, mjr, v Perry ; Capt I Foster fm 
hf-pay nat, v Hennessey, Lieuts R H Tighe fm 6t Ft, G Oke fm 32d Ft, T 
Smales, and Lt J Travers, capts, w pur; Eos R H Macdonnell, F B Cowper, 
and A O Creighton, Lts, w pur; Sjt-Mjr R Magrath fm 34th Ft, G Mottlebury,. 
gt, W J Pegus, gt, v Macdonnell, A Geary, gt v Cowper, and G H Robeson, 
gt, v Creighton, Ens, w pur. Unattached —Capt J Fraser fm 91st Ft, Mjr, w 
pur; Lt the Hon C R West fm 15th Ft, Capt, pur. Brevet.—Mjr-Gen G 
Marquis of Tweeddale, K T, to have the local rank of Lt-Gen in the presi- 
dency of Madras; Capt A B Stransham of the Royal Marines, Mjr in the 
army ; Capte J Bonner of 7ist Ft, C Grant of 97t:h Ft, S Pollock fm the 
Rifle Brigade, and D Macpherson of 42d Ft, Mjrs in the army. Memorandum. 
— Sec Capt W Dixon, upon h-p of the Royal Artillery, has been allowed to ret 
fm the service with the sale of his commission, being about to settle in Canada. 
The initiats of Ens Dunbar, of 98th Ft, are T C, not G, as previously stated, 
and of As-Sur Young, of 29th Ft, are W B, not P, as previously stated 





Fe. SALE.—The Albion newspaper complete for the last 3 years, say 1839, 1840 
and 1841. Price $15. Applications to P. Kelly, Box 660, Lower Post Office, will 
be attended to. May 7-2t. 


STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON. 
Beer STF AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. 
The days of departure of this well known steamship have been fixed as follows : 
From Antwerp. From Southampton. From New York. 
On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. | On 7th June, 1842, 
7th July, ” 10th July, ” 7th Aug., ” 
7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 7th Oct.. ” 
‘ Price 5 came meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
ees $2 ° 
The meals will be served on hoard, on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices. Families or parties may contract for the 
voyege with the steward. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship. 
For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 
May 7-61n. H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain William Corner 
Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 
ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED- 
WARDs, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 


ESSRS. MORTIMER & HUNT, Jewellers and Silversmiths, of New Bond-street, 
London, and 341 Broadway, New York; beg respectfully to apprise the Public 
that their Establishment in this country, will be positively and finally closed on the Ist 
day of June next; till which period their stock of Jewellery, Plate, Piated gvods, 
Cutlery, &c., will remain on Privaie Saie in Broadway, at, and under prime cost, 
N. 8.—The House to be Let. April 30-4w. 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION .—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 
the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 
RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic’e of household furniture, without which no 100m, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
£0 that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decided!y in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real 'ransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
well and easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
be’’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-14. 


AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THUMAS MOXEY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, it 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the pubhe. 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worihy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must command general approval 
and support 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL, 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 

From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. | 2d of April from Bristol. 




















16th of June fur Bristol. 2ist of May from Liverpool. 

11th of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol, 

29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 

17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN. 99 Front st 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
— Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as foilows:— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander ———— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 

Caledonia, Mc'Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riety, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. |, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, :heir accommodations for passengeis are fitted with eveiy convenience, ana 
the best of st: res are provided. 

D7 Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freightof Specie, apply at 26 Broad-st. to 
Oct, 16-tf. BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 
CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 

422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 
W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public that he has open- 
e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro 
duced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 
after their production, and previous to publication. 

W Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at shoit notice, and on moderate terms, M U $1 C, either original or s€ 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, daD- 
ces, &c , in parts adapted to orchestras of any desciiption 

In connexion with the above, W. ©. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, S0l- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Taylor, Cosiumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Ball 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—AIll letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
accompanied by a remittance dec 4-tf 














BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 


HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. Am 
inferior ai ticle bearing the mi-speiled name, GILLUT, omisting the final T,is pow 2 
the market. The public can readily detect it by i's unfinished appearance, as well 48 
by the very common stvle in which it is put up ” Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gitlott’s Patent,” or * Joseph Gillott warranted, 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his «ignature. 
to inform thetrade thathe has removed from No. 109 


i » rs A ur . } 
aid ill Beekman street.to No. 91 John street. corner o! Gold street, where he Ww!!! 








Whittingham, v Robertson, proto be adjt. 724 Ft.—EaH Rice, adjt, v Hope 


J C Halkett, gt, and J A Gore, gt, v Dashwood, ens, w pur, Lieut R H B 





| HENKY JE-SOP begs leav 


constantly keep on hand,acomplete assortment of the above we.l known articles 
May 8. 


» " which will be offered on fayourableterms. 
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